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26 THE ART AMATEUR. 


Leonato. —Are these things spoken, or do I but dream? 
Don Fohn.—Sir, they are spoken, and these things are true. 
—Much Ado About Nothing. 





THE agreeable features of the gentleman whose por- 
trait is presented above are those of Benjamin Con- 
stant, the French artist, who is best known in this country 
by his highly decorative canvases of black-eyed houris 
swathed in bright-hued fabrics of richly contrasted tex- 
tures, luxuriously ensconced between downy cushions in 
gorgeous harems, all vacuously handsome and uniformly 
busy in doing nothing at all. As announced recently in 
My Note-Book, Mr. Constant is to visit us in the autumn, 
under the auspices of Messrs. Boussod, Valadon & Co., 
when he will paint portraits of certain especially favored 
Americans, who, however, it is to be borne in mind, are 
on no account to exceed six in number. Recently Mr. 
Constant has set Paris talking by his defence of the post- 
humously acquired celebrity of Victor Hugo as an artist— 
graphic, not literary. A collection of the drawings, chiefly 
in pen and ink, of the great author of “ Les Miserables,” 
has been brought together, and there has been quite a 
fierce controversy about them. Some years ago, it may 
be remembered, The Art Amateur reproduced from 
L’Art, where they were originally published, a page of 
these startling products of a vivid, not to say fantastic, im- 
agination. The circumstance may be recalled that the 
starting-point of most of the “ pictures” was an accident- 
al blot on the author’s manuscript and from this he was 
wont lazily to evolve one of his eccentric compositions. 
Could he revisit the glimpses of the moon, probably no 
one would be more surprised than himself at the fuss 
that is being made over these little accidents of genius, 
which in his lifetime could hardly be said to have attracted 
much attention, although, as I have said, they were re- 
produced in fac-simile in L’Art, the great French art 
journal, 

* * a 

BENJAMIN CONSTANT, however, is not of those cold- 
blooded critics who hold these roughly executed sketches 
of imaginary scenes unworthy of serious notice. On the 
contrary he may almost be said to go into ecstasies over 
them. It is quite true that many of them testify plainly 
to the genius of the man who dashed them off in the in- 
tervals of literary work, and Mr. Constant is right in call- 
ing attention to the admirable effect of the “ Corner of a 
Rampart,” with its view of a dilapidated fortress of the 
Middle Ages and of the distant valley of the Rhine. Vic- 
tor Hugo’s “ Crowing Cock” he holds worthy of Rem- 
brandt or of Millet. In the drawing called “ Stormy 
Weather,” “the clouds burst with rain ;” a great forked 
lightning flash shivers like a splintered lance against the 
stockade of some fortification and a life-boat puts off 

_ through the mingled rain and spray. In “ The City of the 
Cross,” a bridge falling apart stone by stone, “a bridge 
such as offers itself to the victim of a nightmare when he 
stifles and dreams himself pursued by some enemy,”’ leads 
across a lake to a ruined city reflected in the still waters. 
At the entrance is a cross, a chef d’ceuvre of Gothic art, 


“which one might believe to have been designed by a 
silversmith of the thirteenth century.” The very titles 
of some of the sketches display Hugo’s invention. There 
is ‘“Gavroche réveur,” “Vocation veillant sur elle- 
méme,” and a “ Bourgeois naufragé devenu roi chez les 
sauvages.” Mr. Constant, summing up, says that Géri- 
cault or Delacroix might have been proud to sign several 
of these fantasies, and Gustave Doré, at his wildest and 
best, falls distinctly below them. 


-s 
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OCCASIONAL differences of opinion between artists 
and critics seem to be taken more seriously in France 
than in this country. M. Habert having made in print 
a disparaging notice of a picture by M. Felix Dupuis, the 
latter sent him the customary “ two friends ”* to demand 
retraction or “ satisfaction.” No retraction being forth- 
coming, a hostile meeting, with two exchanges of shots 
at twenty-five paces, was promptly arranged for the 
next Sunday morning, and the fiery artist fell dead at 
the first fire, his opponent, with the usual good fortune 
of honest and fearless critics, escaping unharmed. The 
unfortunate victim of his own indiscretion was an indus- 
trious but not brilliant painter, and deserved a happier 
fate, though it would seem that a man of fifty-five, even 
in France, should have known better than to seek to 
answer criticism in this desperate fashion. 


* * 
* 


A CANVAS entitled “Christ before Pilate "— which I 
judge to have been the original study for Munkacsy’s 
big picture, for which Mr. Wanamaker is supposed to 
have paid $100,000 — was recently sold at auction at 
Christie’s for about $5000. This probably was the 
picture which was advertised in London as ¢he “ Christ 
before Pilate” simultaneously with the exhibition in 
New York of the big picture of that name. Among 
other pictures sold at Christie’s at the same time were 
Rosa Bonheur's “ Ploughing in Nivernais,"’ a variation 
of the picture of the same title in the Luxembourg Gal- 
lery, which brought about $22,000; Troyon’s “ Ferry 
Boat,” $18,000; ‘“‘ The Harrow,” by the same master, 
$6600. Two sketches by Troyon, “ Rentrée” and 
“l’Abreuvoir,” brought respectively $2572 and $2940. 
Fortuny’s “ Espada ” sold for $2850. 


k 
* 


“ AN Hour with Dumas,” in The Critic of June 2d, 
gives the views of the author of “ La Dame aux Cam- 


élias”” on many topics —on Americans among them. Lis- 
ten to the following : Has it not the true ring of Parisian 
insolence ? 

‘*** And don't you find the efforts of that young race interesting ?’ 
‘ Americans ?’ he asked ; ‘they are very adaptable.’ ‘ More than 
that, Monsieur. See their progress in art.’ ‘ Art, of course ; they 
found it was necessary to have pictures, so they bought some—- 
the bigger the better! They have no originality. They owe 
everything they have done to other nations; that’s why they 
have never produced a genius.’ ”’ 

* 

Ir is hardly possible to discuss calmly the action of the 
Democratic caucus in striking works of art off the free 
list as they stood in the Mills Tariff Bill. After all that 
has been done by enlightened Americans, from the Pres- 
ident down, to remove from the country the reproach of 
taxing imported works of art, everything is upset once 
more at the mere bidding, apparently, of one pig-headed 
Philadelphian, Thomas Donaldson by name. This ener- 
getic gentleman really seems to have no other reason for 
living than to thwart the wish of his more intelligent fel- 
low-citizens to have this barbarian tax removed. It was 
he who had the ten per cent duty raised to thirty per 
cent, and it is reported that he now threatens to have it 
increased to fifty per cent unless the present agitation 
ceases. He is a monomaniac, or, in the language of the 
day, a “crank,” on the entire subject. It was my fate 
to be seated by him at a banquet in Philadelphia two or 
three years ago, and although on the occasion we were 
all assembled as the guests of a distinguished English 
actor, who was temporarily in the country, and the tariff 
question could not be said to have the remotest connec- 
tion with the object of our gathering, it was impossible 
to escape from Mr. Donaldson’s views as to the expedi- 
ency of protecting the works of American artists. The 
fact that all American artists of standing scornfully re- 
pudiate the notion that they need protection, does not 
cause him to abate one jot of his odious zeal. All the 
worse for them, he would probably answer. You might 
remind him that of the 1281 American artists who were 
invited by circular to express their view on the subject, 
1197 were in favor of free art, but it would make no im- 
pression on him. He would say paintings are a luxury 
for the rich, and therefore should be taxed. You might 





urge that with an annual surplus revenue of many millions 
of dollars over the actual needs of the Government, it is 
folly to shut out from the country foreign works of art 
which should be welcomed as among the best means of 
educating our own painters. He would actually tell you 
that our painters would be better off if left to their own 
devices. As to sending young Americans to Europe to 
study art, he is quite opposed to such an idea. It 
spoils them, he says. Tell him that the strongest of 
the American painters are those who have been educated 
abroad free of cost in the studios of artists whose pictures 
are now taxed on coming into this country, and he will 
reply that in 4zs opinion the best American painters 
are those who have never studied abroad. What can 
you do with such a man? He assured me with great 
glee that he had made clippings from articles in The Art 
Amateur favoring the abolition of the tax on art, and had 
used them in his “ arguments ” for high tariff on foreign 
paintings. He is the sort of man who would prove to 
you by the Bible that the devil was the author of the 
universe. 
+ * 

AT the time I speak of, Mr. Donaldson was in Con- 
gress, and devoting himself, to the exclusion of every 
other idea, apparently, to “ protecting ’’ American artists, 
despite their protests that they wanted no protection. 
With his dry persistence he found little difficulty in get- 
ting his views accepted by the Committee on Tariff Re- 
vision, the majority of whom neither knew nor cared any- 
thing about the bearings of the subject in relation to art. 
Mr. Perry Belmont tried to defeat Mr. Donaldson's 
machinations ; but in vain. He only strengthened his po- 
sition; for the unscrupulous Pennsylvanian pointed to 
him as the son of a rich New Yorker, personally interest- 
ed in the abolition of the tariff on works of art, so that 
he might buy paintings for his own gallery as cheaply as 
possible. At the present time, if I am not mistaken, 
Mr. Donaldson is not in Congress, but he still finds it 
his mission to “ protect” the interests of American ar- 
tists. Apparently, there is no one powerful enough in 
the country to protect American artists from the offi- 
cious and objectionable Mr. Donaldson. 


os 
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THE New York World, which has been doing good 
work by publishing interviews, to show how strong is the 
feeling of the cultivated public against the tax on art, urges 
that, to be consistent, Congress should also tax music. 
‘Music is a branch of art,” says the editor. ‘“ Musicians 
often carry tunes across the ocean in their head, and not 
only play them here on instruments, but sometimes act- 
ually write them out for other people. No performance of 
foreign melodies should be permitted except those cov- 
ered by the lucid Treasury ruling on other art. That is, 
all composed before the year 1800 should be admitted 
free, but all later productions made to pay liberally or 
not suffered to land. Thirty per cent of the gross re- 
ceipts of opera-houses producing foreign music should 
be collected by the revenue officers. Opera and concerts 
are luxuries and call for taxation. American tunes also 
need protection. To encourage American music, all 
other music should be kept out of the country as much 
as possible—just as is the case with other art.’’ 

* * 2K 
AT Cottier’s, recently, I was shown a_ remarkable 


Constable and one of the most interesting Monticellis 
I have seen. The former, powerful even for Con- 
stable. and superb in color, represents “ A Lock,” 
with a foreground of water darkened by the reflected 
shadow of an umbrageous and gigantic beech to the 
left of the canvas, and that of an old oak to the right. 
These majestic trees spread out their branches, forming 
an arch, and framing a sweet sylvan background ap- 
parently of great depth. The Monticelli, which is almost 
coherent in subject—no common quality in the late 
works of that erratic painter—is a rich though low-toned 
twilight scene representing the meeting of ladies and 
cavaliers, seemingly outside the gates of a park. The 
figure of a gentleman on a white horse, accompanied by 
a grande dame in a gold-embroidered robe, can best be 
made out, and behind them are what appear to be dis- 
mounted men-at-arms, one of whom carries a red flag. 
*.* 

It is gratifying to know that the war which the Paris 
police have begun against counterfeiters of works of art 
is being carried on with good results. They have lately 
brought to justice a lot of bric-a-brac dealers who have 
been selling modern German imitations for old French 
silverware. The imitations, it is said, have been very 
clumsy, but with the aid of marks cut from real old pieces 
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of little value, the brocanteurs appear to have had littie 
difficulty in deceiving their customers. They even went 
so far as to give.written guarantees of the genuineness of 
their wares, which, of course, made it the easier to con- 
vict them. Their names and fines are as follows : Rosenau 
and Levy, 3000 francs each; Lang and Heft, 2000 each ; 
Colonne (a woman), 1000 francs. 
* * 

THE great picture sale of the season at Paris was that 
of the Goldschmidt collection in the Rue Séze. Troy- 
on’s chef-d’ceuvre, the “ Vallée dela Toucque,” which 
had been purchased after its exhibition at the Salon of 
1853 for 10,000 francs, passed to Mr. Bischoffsheim for 
175,000 fr., the highest price ever paid in France for 
amodern picture, the next highest being 160,000 fr. 
for Millet’s “ Angelus ’’ at the Wilson sale and 128,000 
fr. paid for Meissonier’s “1814” at the Defoer sale. 
The “ Barriere,” another Troyon preferred by some to 
the larger “ Vallée de la Toucque,” went for 101,000 
fr. to Mr. Arnold. ‘The Watering Place, Morning,” 
which had been sold for 2200 fr. in 1857, went to 
Mr. Bagne for 35,000 fr. “Oaks and Wild Roses ” 
sold for 16,000 fr. to M. Montgermont. It had cost but 
2000 fr. in 1858. 

* * 

THE Goldschmidt collection included twenty-four 
examples of Decamps. Of these, the “ Farm Yard” went 
for 30,400 fr. to Mr. Blumenthal; an “Italian Peasant 
Lighting his Pipe” to Mr. Herz for 12,000 fr., and “ The 
Cat, the Rabbit and the Weasel” to Mr. Montaigne for 
10,000 fr. The “ Fox Hunt ” cost M. Paulme 12,000 fr. 
The Louvre Museum paid 16,600 fr, for a “ Bulldog and 
Scotch Terrier,” a purchase the wisdom of which has 
been sharply questioned, as Decamps’s specialty was not 
animal painting, and there were better examples in the 
collection, which might have been secured. M. Augotin 
boughi a “ Diogenes” for 5600 fr.; a“ Holy Family” for 
gooo ir., an “Italian Landscape with Ruins” for 5100 
fr. and “ Little Mendicants” for 5000 fr. 


*  * 
* 


THE ten Delacrvix which were in the sale brought 
good but not extraordinary prices. ‘“ Herminie and the 
Shepherds” went to 25,400 fr., Mr. Porto Riche being 
the buyer. An“ Onset of Arab Cavaliers” brought but 
7609 fr. The “ Players” brought 12,200 fr.; the “ Coasts 
of Morocco,” an important work which had had a place 
in the exhibition of the Hundred Chef d’ceuvres, went 
to Mr. Tanien for 50,009 fr. A “Greek Cavalier” 
brought 9900 fr. The “ Christ on the Cross,” which 
had sold for 29,000 fr. at the Laurent-Richard sale, 
brought only 15,600 fr. Mr. Knoedler bought for 
29,100 fr. “ ‘The Abduction of Rebecca.” ‘This is an 
important addition to the already remarkable number of 


noted works by Delacroix in this country. In the pos- 
session of a single New York dealer are half a dozen 
first-class examples, including the famous ‘“ Convulsion- 
naires de Tangiers,” a painting which, even if every other 
canvas of the master were destroyed, would justify his 
reputation as one of the greatest colorists that ever 
lived. 


bs 
* 


OF works by other noted artists at the Goldschmidt 
sale, Ziem’s ‘“‘ Venice at Sunset” brought 26,200 fr.; a 
small Theodore Rousseau, 19x26 centimetres, “The 
River,” brought 25,000 fr.; Meissonier’s ** The Doctor ” 
went to Mr. Lebaudy for 17,000 fr. The “Wind- 
mill,” by Jules Dupré, sold for 20,100 fr.; his “ Deer in 
Forest,” 10,700 fr., to Prince Basilewski ; a small study 
by Corot, “‘ Chateau of Fontainebleau,” brought 6000 fr.; 
and an unimportant Géricault went to M. Fournier for 
8500 fr. 

* * 

AT the sale of the Clémenceau collection, the principal 
prices were : “ Pré des Graves,” the last picture painted by 
Daubigny, 8050 fr.; the “ Village Square,’’ by Corot, a 
small picture, 9550 fr., and a study of a “Sunset ” by 
the same, 2700 fr.; an “Interior of a Sheepfold,” by 
Ch. Jacque, 3400 fr.; two still-life subjects by Vollon, 
2705 fr. and 1705 fr.; and a study by Ziem, “ Entrance 
of the Grand Canal, Venice,” 1230 fr. 


es 
* 


SOME first proofs of bronzes by Barye were sold at the 
Delbergue-Cormont sale at the Hotel Drouot, March 
26th. A “Lion and Tiger Walking” brought 3600 
fr. A-small “Lion with Raised Paw” brought 510 
fr.; another from the same model, 500 fr., and another 
small lion, at rest, 570 fr. A“ Lion Devouring a Gazelle” 
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went to 1005 fr. A ‘Cayman and Serpent interlaced ” 
brought 2500 fr., and a ‘* Combat between an Arab and 
a Lion,” 1000 fr. Of the smaller bronzes, a little group 
of a ram, sheep and lamb brought 245 fr.; a deer, 130 
fr.; a “Stork with Tortoise,” 200 fr.; a “ Rabbit with 
Ears Erect,” 80 fr.,and another cast of the same, 65 fr. 
Two small plaques, a deer and an eagle, brought re- 
spectively 55 and 60 fr. The smallest price was given 
for a little group of two tortoises, which went for 54 fr. 


_ 
* 


THE first day’s sale of the Goupil collection produced 
99,781 fr. The marble bust attributed to Mino da 
Fiesole was bought for the Museum of Lyons for 12,500 
fr., and the bas-relief of the Virgin in terra-cotta, at- 
tributed to Antonio Rosselino, went to the same museum 
for 4709 fr. The two pieces of sculpture had occupied 
positions in M. Goupil’s bedchamber. Of others, a 
statuette of a monk, in wood, attributed to Alonzo Cano, 
brought 4650 fr. A wax copy of Paul Dubois’s 
“Chanteur Florentin” went for 1000 fr. It had been 
bought for 1225 fr. 
“ Faun and his Young Ones,” brought tooo fr.; astatu- 


Another wax, tinted, by Fremiet, a 


ette in wax by Mercie, “ David,” 1250 fr. An early 
proof of Barye’s “ Lion and Tiger Walking” went to 
3500 fr., having been put up at 3000, This appears to 
be the same group a proof of which brought at the 
Delbergue-Cormont sale 3600 fr. 


* * 
* 


AMONG the pictures, David's portrait of Ingres as a 
youth, offered at 2000 fr., brought 3000 fr.; “ Huzzars 
Charging Cossacks,” by Detaille, brought 3000 fr.; a 
study by Fortuny, “ The Collector,’’ went for 1500 fr.; a 
“ Head of a Young Girl,” by Jacquet, 1500 fr.; and four- 
teen drawings by Ingres, portraits of women mostly, 
brought very good prices, the drawing of Mlle. de Mont- 
golfier, which sold at the Alfred Stevens’ sale for 500 fr., 
going to 2700 fr., and others reaching prices double or 
treble those at which they were set up. Some idea of 
the enthusiasm of the bidders may be gained from the fact 
that an “ Annunciation to the Shepherds,” catalogued 
as belonging to the Venetian school, without attribution 
to any particular painter, mounted by bids of 100 fr. from 
400 fr., the upset price, to 4000 fr. 


* %* 


THE Moniteur des Arts objects, not without some 
reason, to the strictures of Mr. Stead, of The Pall Mall 
Gazette, on the nudities at the Salon. Mr. Stead, as is 
well known, is hardly in a position to throw stones. He 
has, besides, laid himself open to ridicule by praising in 
extravagant terms a chance likeness to Mr. Gladstone, 
which he has discovered in one of the works which 
seemed to him sufficiently draped. One may imagine 
what a conflict of emotions there would be in Mr. Stead’s 
bosom, if the figure like Mr. Gladstone had happened to 
be nude—say one of Maignan’s “ Voices of the Tocsin.” 


ee. 
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PERHAPS to get even with Mr. Stead, the Moniteur 
finds several uncomplimentary things to say of Mr. 
Burne-Jones’s Andromeda. The Perseus seems to the 
Fiench critic to be dressed in a bathing suit, and the 
monster reminds him of the two driving wheels of a tri- 
cycle. Mr. Alma-Tadema’s sketch for his much-talked-of 
“ Heliogabalus’’ wins the somewhat ambiguous praise 
of being pronounced better than the finished picture. 


cd * 
* 


RECENTLY The North American Review and Lippin- 
cott’s Magazine have each in a special issue far exceeded 
their normal circulation ; the former by Mr. Gladstone’s 
defence of orthodox Christianity, the latter by Miss 
Amélie Rives’s contribution to neo-pagan erotica. 

MONTEZUMA. 


YANDELL’S SUMMER EXH/BITION. 


THE exhibition of paintings by American and foreign 
artists that has been opened in Mr, Yandell’s gallery, for 
the months of June, July and August, is more interesting 
than these midsummer shows are apt to be. A definite 
standard of good, rich color is well maintained through- 
out the majority of the hundred and thirty-four pictures 
exhibited ; the high note is given by the Monticellis, of 
which there are no less than seven scattered through the 
collection, and this prodigal richness is somewhat more 
discreetly maintained by the examples—more or less sat- 
isfactory—of Rousseau, Daubigny, Jules Dupré, Diaz, 
Michel, Pasini, Crome, Sargent, Chase, George B. Butler, 
Bunce, Ryder and Homer Martin. At the extreme other 


end of the color scale is Whistler's brilliant little water- 
color, “ The Sea, Gray and Silver.” The largest and 
most reasonable of the Monticellis is the “* Garden of 
Beauty,” in which the whites and grays of the figures at 
the left and the sumptuous reds of the lady in the fore- 
ground complete a harmony of glowing color that no one 
else could have carried out. The example attributed 
to Rousseau is a small landscape; the Daubigny is 
“Twilight Glow,” from the collection of Mr. Evans; 
“The Coming Storm,” by Jules Dupré, represents a 
tossing sea overshadowed by luminous greenish-gray 
clouds ; 

The “ Fontainebleau,” by Michel, is rather important 
and quite characteristic of that strong but much-man- 
nered painter, and the little “ Landscape’’ by Pasini is rich 
and sober in color, Of the Americans, Mr. Sargent is 
represented by a sketchy, spirited version of one of his 
alert and clever ladies, leaning on her elbow and favoring 
the spectator with a sidewise glance, and by the desirable 
little Venetian study that appeared at the last Academy 
exhibition and is in the possession of Mr. Stanford 
White. Mr. Chase sends several of his excellent land- 
scapes and a most brilliant and courageous rendering of 
the substance and color of copper and brass, in a still-life 
study. Mr. Butler furnishes ten or eleven canvases, 
most of them of large size—his ‘“* Tambourine Player,” 
which occupied the post of honor at one of the last Acad- 
emy exhibitions; the “ Boy with a Sling ;” the portrait of 
William M. Evarts; a life-size study of a“ Capri Lace 
Maker” in a blue gown, which a well-painted green-glazed 
water-jar serves to set off ; a “ Venetian Girl,” painted in 
a not unsuccessful imitation of the Venetian school, and 
which quite destroys the garish “ Page,” by Villegas, 
which hangs next it. Mr. Bunce reappears with a number 
of his familiar studies in oranges, yellows and yellowish 
greens ; Mr. Ryder sends an “ Old Bridge’ and a long, 
mystical landscape on ihe sea-shor®, which he calls 
“ Fisherman’s Rest, under the Cliff.” 

Somewhat in contrast with all these glowing tones are 
Mr. Weir's landscape studies, his one or two paintings of 
still-life and his two portraits, one of the young girl in 
black, against a tapestry background, which was seen at 
one of the Prize Fund Exhibitions, and that of the lady 
in white and pale yellow, which hung in the corridor of 
the last Academy. A large painting, representing a 
young lady and a little girl, with a great variety of other 
bric-a-brac, in a very “colorful” interior, by George 
Frederick Munn, hangs at the head of the room ; there 
are several old paintings of the Italian schools, and the 
collection is completed by some hangings of tapestry and 


painted leather. 


TALKS WITH EXPERTS. 





1V.—DURAND-RUEL ON THE DIFFERENT PERIODS OF 
COROT, MILLET AND ROUSSEAU, 


“Tris wrong to class Corot with Rousseau and Millet,” 
said M. Durand-Ruel, speaking of the French school of 
1830, “as he was always different in manner, and, in 
fact, had but little in common with them, yet he, and 
Jules Dupré, also, are commonly spoken of as belonging 
to the Barbizon school, so called, although neither ever 
painted in Barbizon. It is true that Dupré often worked 
in company with Rousseau, but not, that I am aware, in 
Barbizon; and I ought to know.” 

In answer to a leading question, M. Durand-Ruel 
said: “ Corot may be held to have had three well-marked 
periods : the first being that in which he was still under 
the influence of his old academical teacher Allegrez ; the 
second, during and for a long while after his sojourn at 
Rome, when he worked much from nature, but was still 
influenced by his ear'y teaching ; and the third that which 
has made bim famous, but which does not include all 
of his best work by any means.” 

“In what manner does the work of the second period 
differ from that of the other two ?” 

“Well, Corot’s early works were careful, heavy, well 
drawn, elaborate, but without much feeling for nature. 
They were, in short, academical landscapes, such as all 
students were taught to do at the time; something in 
the manner of Poussin, you know, but without Poussin’s 
genius, of course.” 

“ But Corot did not do much in that way.” 

“No; he did not remain long under academical in- 
fluence. At Rome he studied from nature. After re- 
turning he kept up that practice. He began to see the 
effect of light and atmosphere on form, and to feel that 
for a landscape painter that effect was the great thing 
toreproduce, He saw this before others ; and while the 








works of this second period are usually quite firm in 
drawing, their treatment of light marks a great step 
forward in the art of landscape painting.” 

“How about Claude? Did he not do much the same ; 
and was not Corot influenced by him ?” 

“Claude probably influenced Corot, as he has every- 
body. But Claude's coloration is false; Corot’s, if not 
exactly true, approaches that of the ordinary aspects of 
nature much closer.” 

“ Turner ?” 

“Turner had much the same feeling for nature, for 
light and color, still Turner painted much less from na- 
ture than Corot, more from imagination, and I should 
not care to say how far from nature his imagination 
sometimes carried him.” 

“Within what dates was Corot’s second period in- 
cluded ?” 

“Well, say between 1845 and 1855. The period in- 
cludes many of his finest paintings: ‘The Lake of 
Nemi,’ ‘ The Golden Age,’ a figure subject with a nude 
female, a boy and leopard and a beautiful landscape 
background, with a decidedly classic look; and ‘The 
Burning of Sodom’ and ‘ The Meeting of Macbeth and 
the Witches.’ Here is an etching of the last.” 

“The great group of trees looks much like those of 
his last manner in treatment, but like those of Titian’s 
‘Peter Martyr’ in composition.” 

“ That is it. It isan example of the transition toward 
his last manner. Here isa good example of his second 
manner, though not an important one.” 

It was a woodland scene with a few figures, painted 
boldly but solidly and appearing like asketch from na- 
ture finished in the studio. 

“ The third period—say from 1855 down —saw Corot 
in certain respects at the height of his career as an ar- 
tist. Form is still present in his work, but completely 
veiled by light and atmosphere. His works now began 
to sell, and works of this period still sell the best. Not 
all of them are worthy of the esteem in which they are 
held, however, for they were painted in-doors, and some 
are extremely slight.” 

“Can you give any advice to amateurs as to the false 
Corots which are said to be so numerous ?” 

“Yes; I would say that they are principally imita- 
tions of this third manner. That for several reasons: 
First, because such imitations are easier to make ; second, 
because they sell readily ; third, because Corot was very 
good-natured, and gave away many sketches and un- 
finished bits after his reputation had been made to peo- 
ple who worked them up for sale. Of course, these peo- 
ple did not ask for and would not take specimens of 
the second manner, because there was no commercial 
demand for them.” 

“You would advise people, then, to buy examples of 
the second manner.” 

“Undoubtedly. They are in some respects finer than 
the later works, and, other things being equal, they are 
more likely to be genuine. Of course, to an expert, a 
great picture will show indubitable evidence of the hand 
which painted it. But generaliy speaking, how can you 
make sure, if you have any doubt about a painting, after 
the painter is dead ?” 

“Then you would also advise people to buy while the 
painter is living ?” 

“Very strongly. Not only because they will then be 
doing him and art some good, but also for selfish rea- 
sons, because they can get his work cheap and can make 
sure that it is his.” 

“If people had done so in Millet’s case, it would cer- 
tainly be better for everybody.” 

“Yes, Corot did not very much care. He was light- 
hearted and had no encumbrances. He could sing at 
his work whether it sold well or ill. Not so with Millet.” 

“That may account somewhat for Millet’s heavy 
touch.” 

“In great part. But he was naturally clumsy, and 
in his early work much influenced by the heavy dark 
manner of Decamps. If Millet had lived longer, he 
would have shown himself capable of a pretty complete 
change of style. His last paintings were in light and 
bright tones, and decidedly of a modern appearance.” 

“Then several periods, may also be pointed out in 
Millet’s work ?” 

“ Noi as in Corot’s. His first works, before he made 
the acquaintance of Dupré, Decamps and _ other in- 
novators of that time, were very heavy, sombre and 
dull in color; but these are few. His later works, of 
which I have just spoken, are also few, and they bear 
the signs of his illness.” 
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“ As to Rousseau ?” 

“Omitting to speak of the few pictures which he 
painted while studying under Remond and under Cog- 
niet, and which are hard and academical as Corot’s were 
at a similar period, Rousseau’s works show two dis- 
tinct manners, not, however, caused by artistic develop- 
ment. The change was due solely to the necessity of 
doing work that would sell. He came much under the 
influence of Jules Dupré after leaving the ateliers of his 
teachers. His work at this time was done very much 
from nature, with a broad and free touch. There is an 
example—a little study of a group of trees on the edge 
of a pond. You can see it has the same coloration, the 
saine scientifically studied tree forms of his later works, 
but not their elaborateness. He found that these last 
sold, while the really better and more characteristic 
works would not. I may claim to have had in my hands 
more of Rousseau’s best work then any other person. 
1 bought for 100,099 francs, and was called a fool for so 
doing, all the works he had in his studio at the time he 
made his last desperate effort to pay up his own and his 
father’s debts. This included his studies and paintings 
of the earlier period, if you wish to call it so. Some of 
them are now in the possession of Mr. Spencer, of New 
York, and Mr. Martin, of Brooklyn.” 

“ As to imitations of Rousseau ?” 

“Same advice as in regard to Corot. The imitations 
are all of one kind. No one will imitate a style based 
directly on nature. It is too difficult, and, then, even if 
successful to the degree of being taken for genuine, it 
will not sell easily, because undoubted originals of the 
same sort do not please the masses.” 


A SUCCESSFUL BAVARIAN ARTIST. 

SOMETHING like ten years ago Boston art-lovers be- 
came aware of the presence among them of a new- 
comer, who painted his little, highly-finished genre 
pictures in a manner only inferior to that of Meissonier ; 
it was distinctly better than that of the shoals of clever 
artists turned out in the Dutch and German schools— 
better not only in technique, but also in taste and style. 
His truly extraordinary name, Gaugengigl, set every one 
to giggling and punning, and it was quickly decided that 
both the name and the man who could paint such 
pictures were foo exotic in Boston, and must disappear 
as suddenly as they had arrived. But they have become 
thoroughly acclimatized and honorably established and 
recognized among us. 

Ignaz Marcell Gaugengig] is a Bavarian by birth, the 
son of a German professor of Oriental languages. It is 
interesting to perceive that in this case, at least, the 
proverbial perseverance of the German scholar in dig- 
ging beneath Greek roots into the Sanscrit, blossoms in 
the second generation into that beautiful skill of paint- 
ing which masters the secret of putting upon canvas 
the web and woof of satin or velvet, or the still more 
subtle meshing of muscles and lines which makes ex- 
pression in a human face. The venerable Professor 
Gaugengigl still lives in honorable, well-earned retire- 
ment on the pension to which his work in the university, 
as well as his special services to Kings Ludwig I. and Lud- 
wig II., of Bavaria, principally in translations of the Per- 
sian and Assyrian hieroglyphics in the collection of the 
Glyptothek in Munich, entitle him. Young Gaugen- 
gigl, who is not yet thirty-five, was induced to come to 
this country by his sister, who had happened to be 
married here. He came merely intending to make a 
visit and return to Europe in a few months. But such 
is his liking for this country, that he has stayed on and 
on for years, and seems likely to make it his home. 
But the wonder is scarcely less to-day, than when 
his fine Europe-bred handiwork first puzzled picture- 
buyers, where he finds here the inspiration, motives, 
models, costumes, and properties for his Meissonier-like 
pictures of the high life of the Europe of the last century. 
It is as though Messrs. James and Howells were to de- 
vote themselves to delineating the life of the period of 
Clarissa Harlowe, and were to do it with the same 
photographic accuracy of detail that they bring to bear 
upon their Silas Laphams and Lady Barberinas. For 
Gaugengigl, be it understood, paints not merely the 
clothes of his subjects, not only the satin breeches and 
silk stockings, the laces and the perukes of his fine 
gentlemen and their valets of an age gone by, but their 
very characters, their distinction, their leisurely, well-bred 
airs and graces, showing their habits of mind and 
morals, and way of taking life as well, His two young 


gentlemen reading, his cavaliers idling and _ jesting, or 
dozing and yawning, his gentleman declaiming his 
manuscript play to his bored friend, his valet trying 
the quality of a sword-blade, or ravishing a_ kiss 
from an unwilling maid, are all not only in the 
costume but in the very manner—to the manner born— 
of times, classes, countries, institutions, at the social 
antipodes of allthat here and now surrounds us. There 
is the fullest satisfaction in every case of that test of true 
breeding and polish, zs#consctousness in elegance or dis- 
tinction of manner. The humor in his pictures—and he 
is at his best only in the humorous incident—is always 
distinctly “ high-toned,” even when very lively. Thus the 
suggestion or “story ” of his pictures is ever as fine 
as the silken costumes in which he dresses his charac- 
ters. Clothes may be hired of a costumer, draperies 
and bric-a-brac may be picked up at the auction-room, 
and models may be had by the day or week, but 
the true spirit of aristocratic society in former days can 
only be carried in the mind of the artist, and a keen and 
capable mind it must be for that. This is Gaugengigl’s 
highest quality, the thing that distinguishes him from the 
common run of painters of those pinchbeck cavaliers, 
pages, and ladies that are plainly mere masquerading 
models, however deftly the textures of their fine costumes 
may be set forth. No doubt his pictures are ordinarily 
bought by purchasers who see and admire only the mar- 
vellous manipulation which catches every thread and 
every wrinkle in silken doublet and hose. But the real 
and peculiar value of Gavgengigl’s work lies in the depth, 
subtlety and truth of character in his figures. He has 
been wise in confining himself mainly to epochs and in- 
cidents distant from modern, every-day experience. 
Whenever he has departed from this province the gen- 
uinely fine flavor of his style is missing. His picture of 
a suicide—a contemporary young gentleman in faultless 
fashionable attire—though earnestly and thoughtfully 
studied, and ably drawn and painted, and composed ina 
landscape well chosen and powerfully executed, is pain- 
fully suggestive of the well-dressed “ leading man” of the 
society drama adopted from the French and presented at 
some popular New York theatre. So it seems as though 
Mr. Gaugengig’s art must from the nature of it remain 
exotic ; it can never come down to modern and, still less, 
to American experience, and retain its best quality and 


its distinction. GRETA. 


Mrs. LAVINIA S. KELLOGG, whose flower studies in 
water-colors are familiar to most visitors to the exhibi- 
tions of the Society of American Water-Color Painters, 
should let the public see the interesting portfolio of land- 
scape and floral studies made by her on the Pacific Coast 
during the last winter. Her work is broad, free and 
pure in tone. Mrs, Kellogg has a son and a daughter 
who inherit her artistic talent. 


A COLLECTION of rude but curious specimens of old 
Corean work in pottery, ename!, bronze and other mate- 
rials, is on exhibition at the Greey Art Galleries. It is 
interesting mainly to admirers of Japanese art because 
that is commonly held to be derived from Corean 
sources. If so, the Japanese have improved very much 
upon their teachers’ work. Among the most artistic 
objects in the collection (which was formed by M. Pierre 
L. Jouy, in Corea, during the years 1883-1886), are some 
curious kakemonos and an album of water-colors. Some 
quaint old bronzes, one of them a key-holder decorated 
with crude enamels in orange vermilion, lapis lazuli and 
emerald green, with some of the pottery, were dug out 
of ancient burial mounds. 


A FELLOW calling himself S. B. Curtis has recently 
been swindling persons in the towns along the Hudson 
River, by pretending to take subscriptions for The Art 
Amateur. A few years ago a man going by the same 
name drove a profitable trade in the Western States in 


” 


this way, his “pernicious activity’”’ being especially 
marked in Kansas, where in a single city he made scores 
of victims. Unfortunately, there seems to be no way to 
punish such scoundrels ; they seldom stay long enough 
in one place to be convicted of fraud, and no one but the 
person actually swindled can proceed against them in 
the courts. A warning against such fellows as S. B. 
Curtis is printed on the cover of the magazine every 
month, and it might be hoped that it would be seen and 
read on the copy submitted for inspection to the in- 
tended victim ; but this seems not to be the case. 
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POSING FOR A PORTRATT. 


N ordering his portrait, a man is usually 
all at sea as to the pose in which he 
would like to be taken. 





A woman will be apt 
to have a_ decided 
opinion, but common- 
ly a mistaken one. It 
should be _ obvious, 
yet it does not seem to 
strike many people, 
that they really cannot 
know how they look 
when they are at their 
best, or, in other 
words, when they are most themselves. It is plain that 
about the worst fault that a portrait can have is that it 
should appear self-conscious. But in studying one’s 
pose or expression one is necessarily self-conscious. 
Accordingly, a really truthful portrait is always a sur- 
prise, if not a revelation, to the sitter, and it is not to 
be wondered at that the best painters often fail to please 
their sitters. It may be laid down, then, as a rule, that 
nobody knows how to pose for his or her own portrait. 
The matter must be left wholly to the artist; and he, 
if he is not a friend or at least 
an acquaintance of long stand- 
ing, should not be expected to 
bring out all the finer qualities 
of the model. Indeed, with 
many people, and these among 
the most agreeable, that is 
quite impossible, as their ex- 
pression varies from hour to 
hour and from moment to 
moment. . All that the painter 
should be asked to do should 
be to choose well his moment 
and to reproduce on his can- 
vas some given phase of 
character. It must be ex- 
pected, also, that he will 
choose that which will best 
suit his mode of working; 
that, if he is a slow worker 
and believes in high finish, he 
will prefer a placid expression 
and an easy pose; that, on the 
contrary, if he has a bold and 
energetic technique, he will 
give his model a good deal of 
work, will require some indi- 
cation of action in the pose, 
and a lively expression. If the 
reader will compare the por- 
trait which we print after 
Saintin with that by Jules 
Stewart, he will have a clear 
conception of what is meant. 
In each of these cases the 
model just suited the painter. 















model cannot long retain, the work will be so much the 
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harder for both, but should not be shirked. It is sel 
dom necessary, however, to insist on a very fatiguing 
pose. A vivacious person, though sitting in an easy- 
chair, will not appear to be planted there. The limbs, 
the fingers, the head will be in motion, and the paintet 
may choose from any of their momentary positions that 
which he will ask the model to hold. So with the dis 
position of the drapery; it may be plainly accidental, 
and such that the least new movement of the body 
would change. The trouble with such poses is that 
they are most natural to young people of an age 
when their forms are not fully rounded, and they con- 
sequently often present angular outlines which, in 
nature, are so quickly changed for another set and still 
another, as not to be displeasing. But if the artist is 
a master of flesh painting, and can give us the bloom 
and the transparency of 
the youthful complex- 
ion; if he knows how 
to enhance it by the 
tones of his background 
and draperies, and to 
bring out here and there 
by way of contrast some 
contour already round- 
ed, one will readily for- 
give the angularity of 
the pose as a whole, 


and, viewed as a whole, 








Imagine the treatment of each 
picture changed for that of the 
other—what a loss there would 
be to both! 

It follows that a_ painter 
owes it to his sitter and to his art to study the former for 
some time before accepting a commission, and not to 
accept unless he finds something which he would like to 
paint for its own sake. The sitter, on the other hand, 
should leave the result entirely to him. 

When model and painter suit one another it is hardly 
likely that a stiff, conventional pose will be chosen, or 
that the sitter will be shown sitting, with his or her 
finger between the leaves of a book, or standing with 
knuckles pressed on a table, the favorite attitudes of 
painters who make a trade of their art. The painter 
will watch for what is expressive, natural, picturesque, 
and if he should happen to find it in a pose which the 
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even find it nearly as piquant as it would be in life. 

The illustrations given herewith offer good practical 
suggestions for the study of pose. The lad with the 
hoop is a typical young aristocrat. His general bearing, 
every significant action of his body, saying nothing of 
his courtly costume, at once indicate that “he was born 
with a silver spoon in his mouth.” A poor little gamin, 
who had never felt fully assured that he was to be allow- 
ed to exist, would not place his right foot as this boy does, 
Neither would he be so indifferent to the homage of a 
faithful canine friend. Every muscle of the dog helps 
him to say, “ 1 am your obedient servant ;” but the young 


master only takes this for granted; there is no respon- 


sive expression of gratitude, only accustomed recognition 
of ownership. Yet, whatever is expresse d or not ex- 
pre ssed, such pe rfect naiveté is sure to charm. The 
hoop, too, is handled with a nonchalance that is very con- 
sistent. Altogether, the pose is seemingly as unstudied 
as if the boy had paused for some unimportant reason 
before dashing off to chase his hoop and to be chased by 
his dog. The picture will call to mind to many that by 
Benjamin Porter, of Mr. W. K. Vanderbilt’s little son, 
and another by William M. Chase, although both of 
these were painted some years after this one by Emile 
Wauters. The portrait of Bertin, by Ingres, affords a 
striking contrast. Here is the man of experience, who 
knows what to expect of the world, is quite decided as 
to the reciprocal relation existing between it And himself. 
His attitude is essentially his own. Look at his head, 
his body, his hands; would you make any change of 
position? Would you place him in elegant repose ? 
“No!” you say, unhesitatingly. Would you have him 
straighten up and look a great deal finer? ‘* No, oh, no!” 
Would you say like the photographer, “ Put on a little 
pleasanter expression, please ?”” Another emphatic “ No!” 
Indeed, it is almost impossible to suggest any change 
that would not take away from the strong individuality 
of the portrait. 

Notice the pose of the lady at the bottom of the page 
The artist has, perhaps, presumed that the subject is in- 
terested in something that is taking place at a consider- 
able distance in front of her—listening to music, it may 
be, and that she herself is the cynosure is quite foreign 
to her thought. As to the last 
condition, we cannot help feel- 
ing a little incredulous, and this 
rather tends to cool our admira- 
tion for the portrait. The pro 
file view is probably the most 
desirable; it is certainly very 
fine. Follow the line from the 
back of the head down over the 
turn of the shoulder. What a 


beautiful curve ! 


Then the lines 
of the arm, which were, perhaps, 
a little too long and straight, are 
broken with light drapery. The 
ample chair relieves the figure 
to advantage and lends its large 
curves to further the happy dis- 
position of the delicate lines of 
the drapery. 

How well the pose of the lady 
in the “ Empire” robe suits her 
genial, happy face! The easy, 
homelike style of the picture is 
somewhat due to the simple in- 
fant waist and plain drapery. 
The arms, being thrown out 
upon the lap as they are, signify 
perfect relaxation, and also in- 
duce the shoulders and waist 
to drop into the most restful 
posture. A rather unpleasing 
feature of the pose is the obtru- 
siveness given to the right fore- 
arm, which gets no foreshort- 
ening as the left one does; it is 
a pity that the drapery was not 
allowed to come up in front of 
it so as to hide, say, a little more than the wrist. There 
are scarcely any straight lines to be seen except in the 
background, where there is a regular succession of them, 
and they make the curves pertaining to the figure the 
more effective. 

In treating a subject like the gentleman with the cigar 
between his fingers, the artist is not limited as to choice 
of pose; but the lithe figure and the smoothly-chiselled 
features, giving as they do easy curving lines without 
angles, are well adapted to the absolute repose, the 
supineness, that is so successfully represented. We feel 
that any moving of the fingers would mar it, that a single 


ggestion, which might disturb a muscle of the face, 


Sl 
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would be most hazardous; and, although it is not a 
portrait that appeals to our highest admiration, the pose 
is natural and consistent throughout, and we feel sure 
must reflect the character of the sitter—which, after all, 
is the chief thing to strive for in portraiture. 

In the example after Jules Stewart's painting, we have 
a graceful, sprightly little figure, very much the young 
lady of the period. What a charmingly “society ” air 
she has, even if it be a little too “ Parisienne ” for the taste 
of some of us. So much vivacity is expressed, that we are 
almost sensible of a slight rustle of the drapery which 
has not had time to settle down since the owner has 
taken her seat. The pose is not one that was practised 
at boarding-school—Madame, the principal, would not 
have approved of it ; but it suits the peculiar “ chic,” the 
piquancy, that belong to Mademoiselle. How full of 
nerve the little hands look, as they are brought together 
on the arm of the chair; and how decidedly the dainty 
boot presses the large cushion. The mass of drapery 
that lies beyond the suspended boot has been made to 
lend its heavier folds to the outline of the simple skirt. 
The picture has the strongly-shaded background that it 
wants, and its keeping throughout is harmonious. 

Besides looking for the most characteristic pose, the 
artist will naturally strive to bring out the most graceful 
lines of the figure. In this a study of existing master- 
pieces of sculpture as well as of painting will materially 
help him. Given even a faultless figure, there will not be 
The reader 
may, perhaps, remember some pictures of the Munich 
School, in which the search for novelty of pose was carried 
The contorted and 


very many poses in all respects desirable. 


so far as to entail ugliness. 
violent foreshortenings used by the great masters in 


poses 


very rich compositions are not suitable in portraiture. 
The great masters themselves would not so use them ; 
but many lesser men, especially in modern times, have 
erred in this way. Some have done even worse in 
choosing ridiculous, constrained, or ugly poses. Still, 
if we compare the portrait work of the present day with 
that say of fifty years ago, it will be evident that, on the 
whole, a great advance has been made. R. G. 


ONE of the principal blemishes of Millet’s landscape 
work was his habit of painting smooth rocks as if they 


AN EASY POSE, AFTER FE, VALTON. 
(skE “* PORTRAIT POSING,’ PAGE 29.) 
. 


were covered with a heavy cuticle, under which one 
might perceive the rock forms, but with an uneasy feel- 
ing that they were capable of motion _ It is true that 
such rocks as fell in his way are particularly difficult 
to paint; but he should at least have noticed that the 
surface of all rocks, even when worn smooth, is homo- 
geneous with their internal substance, and that they have 
no skin, unless one regards as such the vegetation that 
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may grow upon them. Rousseau studied rocks with 
more understanding than Millet. He was always careful 
to show any result of weathering that might serve to 
indicate the structure of the stone, and he made studies 
of the splitting and falling apart of rocks through the 
action of frost and of chemical disintegration. He knew, 
too, that the forms thus pro- 


duced often differ from those 
fractured by an outside force. 
* x 
* 


As the sketcher from nature 
will get little real help on the 
subject from geological or min- 
eralogical books, a few hints for 
a rough classification of rocks 
may be welcome. For his pur- 
poses they may be divided into 
unstratified rocks, as 
obscurely stratified, as gneiss ; 
stratified, as sandstone and lime- 


granite ; 


stone, and laminated, as slate. 


The first two divisions often 
show a mixture of fibrous and 
crystalline textures, and have a 
very irregular fracture ; the third 
has a more homogeneous tex- 
ture, and breaks with some ap- 
proach to regularity; and the 
fourth has a texture so fine that, 
in painting, it must be disre- 
garded, and breaks into a multi- 
tude of thin plates which are not 
only difficult to render, but which 
produce an ugly effect even in 
nature, and one ten times uglier 


THE 


OF LANDSCAPE. 


SCIENCE 


II.—ROCKS, GROUND AND TREES (continued). 

As to the coloring of the oak, the local tone of trunk 
and branches will not be found in the lights, but rather 
near the middle tints, and it passes largely into the 





whe. faithfully reproduced in A CHARACTERISTIC POSE. AFTER INGRES, 

art. There are few places where (SEE “ PORTRAIT POSING,” PAGE 29.) 

specimens of, at least, stratified 

and unstratified rocks cannot be seen, and the sketcher shade. This is best observed where a shadow of a 


will find no study repay him better than that which he 
may devote to them and to broken banks, both sandy 
and clayey, more particularly after rain. 
Kk " ot 

Iv is good practice for a novice, in modelling in the 
round, to begin by copying from 
an engraving. There will be 
quite enough to tax his imagina- 
tion in composing and modelling 
those parts not visible in the 
print, such as the back. 


* 


a 


ONE of the principal things 


modelling is that the clay should 
be kept well damped. 
* 


IN modelling a bust, it is a 
wise precaution to thrust a piece 
of stout wire or wood into the 
breast as soon as you have mod- 
elled in the face in the first sit- 
ting, so that the projection is in 
This will 


keep the wet cloth from rubbing 


advance of the nose. 


it-away and will otherwise save 
your work. 
1K * * 

THE fixative for vastel, which 
we have given some account of 
on the authority of the Moniteur 
des Arts, is, we find, sold in Paris 
the “ Fixatif 
Rougé pour le pastel,” and can 


under name of 
probably be procured through 
any large dealer in artists’ ma- 
terials. The artists Roll, Yon, 
Thevenot, Ten Cate and others 
are said to testify to its merits. 
It requires, in order to preserve 
the velvety texture of pastel, to 
be used with a double india-rubber vaporizer, which pro- 
duces an extremely fine spray; and much depends, in 
this respect, on the skill of the operator. 
+ 

THE brush should be used, as a rule, merely for car- 
rying the color from the palette to the canvas. It 
should not, itself, touch the canvas, and should be re- 
moved from it as quickly and lightly as possible. 





to recollect in all small work in , 


branch is thrown across a part of the trunk which is 
strongly lit by the sun. Still, one should avoid making 
the shadows too warm, and the lights, consequently, too 
cold. The coloration is, in nature, rather harsh ; it will 
not do to exaggerate it. The general tone is a dark 
gray or vinous, or a dark brown, according to the in- 


the dark 


markings of the bark, and usually spotted with greenish- 


dividual tree, hatched with lozenge-shaped 


gray lichens. These markings and spottings pass into 
the common tone when the tree is viewed from a dis- 
tance. 

The sketcher is seldom obliged to proceed farther in 
the analysis of the foliage of a tree than to define the 
forms of the several groups of leaves, or rather to de- 
using a touch of the 
leaf. But 
touch the form of the leaf may be imitated to a certain 


note the manner of their grouping, 


brush to indicate each separate with this 
extent, if it has been carefully studied in the first place. In 
any case, the principal things are the modelling, the color, 
and the values of the masses of foliage. Whole groups 
of leaves, though very conspicuous, may be indicated 
summarily with a single sweep of a ragged brush. For 
the massing or blocking in of most trees, including the 
oak, a somewhat worn bristle brush will be found better 
than the ordinary water-color brush. The color of the 
oak leaves is light green for a short time in spring, 
rather dark throughout the summer, and russet in au- 
tumn. They quickly turn russet after the tree or the 
All that has 
been said about the oak applies to hickory, walnut, the 


branch on which they are borne is dead. 


tulip-tree and several other large forest trees, with modi- 
fications that can be better discovered by reference to 
nature than learned from any printed description. 

The chestnut, in America, is often a more noble and 
more picturesque tree than the oak. Its trink attains 
an enormous circumference ; the branches part from it 
at a shorter distance from the ground, and often grow 
horizontally to a girth equal to that of a good-sized tree. 
They are more picturesque and also more elegant than 
The bark di- 
vides into lozenges, but smaller than in the case of the 


those of the oak are apt to be with us. 
trees before mentioned (oak and hickory). But its prin- 
cipal distinction is in the character of its leafage, which 
is large, elegant and always beautifully colored. Care- 
ful detail studies of it are necessary, and it is well to 
observe the mobility of the several leaves, the regularity 
notwithstanding of their radiant groups of five or six 
and their general downward direction. A_ lighter, 
crisper and more varied touch will be necessary in 
dealing with groups of chestnuts at a distance, espe- 
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THE ART AMATEDR. 


cially as the great masses are less dense and of less pic- 
turesque outline than in the trees already discussed. 
The question is often brought up by artists as to 
whether the European or the American elm is the finer 
tree. The European variety is certainly the more pic- 
turesque and its foliage is of a finer color, but the 
beautiful outline and the elegant drooping branches of 
the American tree, though more difficult to render suc- 
cessfully, give an expression to the landscape which 
the The 
depart more from the type of the oak than do those of 


should not be missed by sketcher. branches 


the chestnut. The foliage is still lighter, but so much 


may be studied in mass without much 


of detail ; 


beautiful than the grouping of the leaves on the hang- 


smaller that it 


preparatory study yet what can be more 


ing twigs of the elm or its near relative, the hornbeam ? 
Of still lighter foliage and more elegant branches is 

the willow, but it is apt to have the most picturesque 

trunk of any tree of our climate. Not. only the bark, 

but the entire trunk, when it 

is old, splits, becomes cav- 

falls 


asunder, yet sends up, even 


ernous, and sometimes 
while it is rotting, fresh crops 
of smooth and graceful twigs, 
each lightly clad with slender 
This 


indicated 


greenish gray leaves. 
foliage can only be 
with the point of the brush, 
and the masses must be laid 
in with very light washes. It 
is most important to observe 
the 


caused by 


differences of tone 
j light 
through the foliage which 


and 


well 

‘ psa 
the striking 
turns it a lemon yellow, 
reflected from the outer sur- 
faces, which appear a bluish 
gray. The color of the trunk 
and large branches is a warm 
brown ; of the twigs, a bright 
The 


and aspen, though so different 


golden yellow. poplar 
in form, may be classed, be- 
cause of their foliage, with the 
willow. 

The beech merits a study 
apart. Its trunk, more than 
that of any other tree, shows 
what may be called the mus- 
cular structure under its fine 
and silvery bark, often deco- 
rated with bright green or dark 
brown patches of rich moss. 
Its branches rise directly out 
of these muscular masses of 
woody fibre, and, as already 


noticed, are toward their ex- 


tremities slender and _ elastic 


as a whip handle. The roots 
likewise issue from the trunk, 
almost like a man’s limb from 
his body. If it is fair to speak 
of the branching of other trees 
as constituting their skeletons, 
it certainly is not proper to 
speak thus of the beech, which 
must be drawn and modelled 
with as much care as a living 
animal. As for the foliage, it cannot be drawn with 
too much eare or too often, and it cannot be described 
at all to any practical purpose. In color the maple only 
can compare with its crimson and yellow fall tints ; and 
when backed up, as it sometimes is, by a thick group of 
dark hemlocks, even the maple stands no comparison. 
The red variety of this latter, however, stands quite 
alone in spring, when it is a mass of crimson blossoms 
before any other tree except the willow has put forth 
either leaves or flowers to any visible extent. 

Of evergreen trees the most picturesque are the stone- 
pine and the cedar. The trunk of the cedar shows the 
same characteristics as that of the beech, only much 
exaggerated. The outer bark peeling off in long strips 
and laying bare the red inner bark and wood, which con- 
trasts finely with the bronze green of the foliage, make 
it a particularly grateful color study, especia’ly when it 
occurs among white sand heaps, with a background of 


blue sea. If one will give serious study to these and a 


few other species of trees for a season or two, he will 


CHARACTERISTIC 


find it very easy afterward to characterize them when 
they occur in the distance and middle distance of a 
landscape. 

The chapters on trees in “ Modern Painters’’ may be 
Ped- 


Handbooks 


read with profit in connection with Grant Allen’s “ 


igrees of Flowers,” Youmans’ Botanical 
and Gray’s more advanced manuals. Rm. mR. 


No other genre can be so safely commended to ama- 


teurs as the painting of still-life, for, in it, it is quite 


possible to produce sound work with very little direct 


teaching. The beginner should, if possible, own a few 
~ > 


good paintings of this class, which he should study 
thoroughly, copying them in different materials, now in 
oils, again in water-colors or in charcoal, and then ex 


change for others. Each picture will teach him how to 


arrange similar groups to paint from life, and also how 


db 


to paint them. And, even if his own efforts should 
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POSE. AFTER A PORTRAIT 


(SEE “* PORTRAIT POSING,” PAGE 29.) 


never satisfy himself or others, he will gain a more 
thorough knowledge and a better appreciation of works 
of art of all genres from a little such practice than he 
Most 


respectable picture-dealers are willing to lend, on good 


could from reading all the criticisms ever written. 


security, and at a moderate charge, still-life paintings 
to be copied. It is in some respects preferable, though, 
to buy of advanced students of our larger art schools 
their best studies of this sort. The latter show more 
plainly their construction, and are easier to copy than 
the slight productions of clever artists which are com- 
monly supplied by the dealers. And, though they look 
rougher, they are apt to be truer to nature. 


BODIES were embalmed three thousand years ago in 
liquid bitumen. It is this bitumen, combined with parts 
of the body, that compose the rich, transparent but un- 
trustworthy ‘‘mummy” or “Egyptian” brown that is 
used by artists. Its organic origin renders it undesira- 
ble, but it is less liable to crack than asphaltum, 


BY JULES STEWART, 
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LANDSCAPE PALNTING IN WATER-COLORS. 


III. 
WHEN one has mastered the processes by which he 
of landscape, it is no 
He 


If his picture is chosen, 


can imitate the various features 


longer means, but ends re sults, that he considers. 


knows that ‘to will is to do.” 
if his conception of it is tangible and sound, he is sure 
of possessing it. 

It is not enough to behold the landscape that we want, 
Wwe must concentrate and interpret it, and then idealize its 
Whatever merit our mental con- 
that it 


We take up our colors know- 


artistic possibilities. 


has, should have when it 


ception of our picture 


] 


assumes material form. 


will fulfil our wishes. It we have an- 


What ? it 


no longer troubles us. 


ing that they 


g 
he important 


How ? 


Although any and every landscape may be painted in 


swered t is suffi- 


the 


interrogalive 


cient; 


water-colors, all are not equally suitable for representa- 


tion in that medium. Feeling 


soon decides the question of 


fitness, just as it does as to 


certain fabrics which must be 
worn by the young and beauti- 
ful only. 

Look to the sea and behold 
the subtle effects that imme- 
diately suggest the pure water- 
color palette. To understand 
the spirit of marine landscape, 
varied 


we must watch its 


moods and note its every 


change of expression. Under 


a perfectly clear sky we have 


too much cold, monotonous 


blue. <A cloudy day, one that 


brings out more demonstra- 


tion, will give us a_ better 


chance. Sometimes the clouds 
take definite form, sometimes 
themselves in an 


they mass 


overhanging shadow. — Skill 
with washes will readily pro- 
effect. 


no more difficulty to encounter 


duce either There is 
than when painting skies that 
belong to inland views, though 
may be awed into think- 
the 


peculiar relation which these 


one 


ing so, from observing 


maintain toward the mysteri- 
ous sea below. 

The sky palette will only 
have to be slightly modified to 
suit the distant part of the 
sea; blues may be deepened, 
and grays may take on green- 
ish hues. 

No matter how rough the 
water may be in the fore- 
ground, the slightest variation 
the 


sufficiently 


from smooth washes in 


distance will be 
telling. Gradually, a rough 
appearance may be given by 
the wet 


with blotting-paper. 


touching out color 
In com- 

ing well toward the waves on 

the immediate shore, if there 
is any foamy crest be sure to spare it sufficiently and in 
time, then throw it up in relief by working sharply around 
it. Lay in the narrow shadows that come between the 
crests and the transparent surface of the lifted waves. Do 
not lose sight of the reflected lights; they are cool and 
evasive, and must be carefully laid in with little washes 
from the sky palette. The transparent portions of. the 
waves sometimes want very warm color; raw Sienna 
may be introduced in the greenish tints. The shallow 
water that is left to flow up and recede must be per- 
fectly transparent, its coloring being determined by that 
of the shore beneath. Of course, if brilliant light should 
break upon it, then it may reflect all that the sky is capa- 
ble of imparting. Stones, sedges, shells and everything 
that gives character to the shore will be welcomed. 
The more positive 


Wet and warmly 


Perhaps the coast is rocky and bold. 
the material, the easier it is to grasp. 
lighted rocks want smooth, transparent washes, and 
the markings of shade that come in juxtaposition will 


give force to the work, 
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Much effort will have been spent before the sketch 
can be regarded as representative. lis lacking in detail 
is of little consequence ; general character is what we 
want. How many important values have we? Study 
them relatively. Renew attention to any part that may 
seem deficient. Color that appeared very decided when 
compared with untouched white paper may become 
neutral and weak after the standard of the sketch is es- 
tablished. 

As the dampness of the paper will disappear very fast 
when exposed to outdoor breezes, one wants to avail 
himself of all his op- 
portunities for wet coi- 


to treat in water-colors as anything that is likely to occur ; 
and yet, if we only keep in mind the fact that we are 
laying in shade for the sake of developing light, and 
treat that light with miserly prudence, we need not fear 
but that the results will be good. 

As there is not the opportunity of varying the texture 
of the coloring by giving different degrees of smooth- 
ness and roughness that we have in oils, this must de- 
pend more upon the amount of opacity. The tube 
colors are so rich and strong that it is easy to get 
body where depth of tone is allowable; and, where 
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clear water brush over first, in the manner of the antici- 
pated washes or strokes of color. This preparatory 
touching is also useful where touches of color are to be 
introduced in broad washes that have not left a place for 
them. The water may, in this case, be used freely and 
let to stand on the surface long enough to loosen the 
under-tint so that it may be partially removed with a 
blotter if necessary, and then the required tone will be 
well received. An extent of surface may be modified in 
the same manner where harmony calls for it, and it will 
give more softness and body if the finishing strokes are 
carried at right angles 

with the first ones. 
There are many de- 





oring. Trust to laying 
in the strongest ac- 
cents when the surface 
Where 


it is desirable, make 


EMLLITENNE 
is well dried. 


the high lights more 
conspicuous by work- 
ing around them, and 
then put in the deepest 
markings of shade. 

Nice judgment must 
decide as to how far 
to follow out the 
changes in atmospheric 
effect that are sure to 
occur while the work 
is under way. Make 
no compromises. If 
one pleasing change is 
recognized, everything 
that is affected by it 
must be looked to; else 
congruity will be sacri- 
ficed, and there will be 
a motley combination 
of effects instead of a 
picture. It is marine 
landscape more than 
any other that is likely 
to tempt one into this 
snare, and those who 
are not quite familiar 
with the capricious 
aspects of the sea can- 
not be too wary. 

The most insignifi- 
cant brook may furnish 
excellent practice in 
painting water, and its 
turbulence, though dif- 
ferent from that of a 
large body of water, 





may be great in its 





way. Here our color- 
ing will partake less of 
the blue and green and 
more of warm, earth- 
like tints. White bub- 
ble and spray will be 
very white, and must 
be spared scrupulously, 
then half tints must 
come in for their full 
share. 

Cascades and _ falls 
are treated according 
to the general princi- 
ples that have been laid 
down. [ once knew an 





old German artist who 
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vices which experience 
will suggest as fast as 
they can be employed 
j with impunity. The 
| danger lies in pervert- 
ing these devices, rath- 
er than in failing for 
the lack of them. 
Although — sketches 
from nature may con- 
tain many defects, and 
fall short of perfect 
finish, they will have a 
truthful character that 
must be respected 
when the time comes 
for copying. Whatever 
they may gain, be sure 
that they lose nothing. 
H. C. GASKIN. 


SKETCHING FROM 
NATURE. 

IN seeking an ideal 
spot forsketching from 
nature one is often 
baffled by considera- 
tions of time and dis- 
tance. Go in whatever 
region you will, it is 
hard to find a stopping- 
place from which the 
best points of view are 
within easy access. One 
is likely to secure the 
most notable and char- 
acteristic scenery, at 
whatever cost; but 
never ignore _ the 
chances of getting a 
picture from a_ site 
which possesses every 
advantage as regards 
convenience, although 
it seems to offer com- 
paratively little of the 
picturesque. Such a 





picture will probably 
turn out more valua- 
ble than something 
made up of magnifi- 
cent material, but un- 
der unfavorable cir- 
cumstances. 

There is no land- 
scape so tame but that 





if you observe it at 





succeeded admirably in 
teaching water-colors 
to English pupils, when 
he knew but one sen- 
tence of their language 

-that was, “ Spare de lights.” 
snow scenes specked up with Chinese white. This is 


It is not unusual to see 


all wrong. 
it is touched by direct light; and these portions may be 
perfectly represented by the white paper, provided the 
subdued tones, that rank next, are properly laid in. 

Although we may have very dark pictures in water- 
colors, the inherent quality of light must be allowed 
natural expression in some place if we are to have ef- 
fective work. 

Rich, dark masses of foliage are, perhaps, as difficult 


Snow does not appear white except when 


SIMPLE POSE FOR A YOUNG WOMAN. AFTER A PORTRAIT BY J. 
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(seg *‘ PORTRAIT POSING,” PAGE 29.) 


it is not, Chinese white or Naples yellow may be 
added. ° 

Thin transparent effects want plenty of water and any 
pure color. Those who have old supplies of genuine 
good hard cakes or moist pans, may use them for skies, 
water and distance, then resort to the tubes where more 
strength is required. 

Reflections in water must always have the same colors 
that are employed for the objects that produce them. 
The reflections needing to be softer, it is often expedient 
to increase the dampness of the paper by carrying a 


different hours and 
E. SAINTIN, : 
through various atmos- 
pheric changes you 

may catch it in a po- 

etic mood, when it will 
reveal to you a wealth of beauty which you would never 
have thought of crediting to it. Go, we will say, in the 
early morning, when the first rays of the rising sun begin 
to disperse the mists of the night; you may watch the 
struggle from a distance a considerable time before you 
are able to judge of the relative strength of the contend- 
ing forces, and the vagueness of the situation allows free 
play to the fancy. In the meantime, you are working 
without wasting one golden moment—working to record 
all that is taking place before you. You know that in 
a little while the veil will have disappeared and the 
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rapidly-changing scene will have shifted completely to 
the commonplace, and that but for the evidence of your 
faithful canvas your experience would seem to have been 
but as a dream. 

In these brief periods of peculiar interest, the most 
ordinary distance becomes worthy of attention ; but for a 
foreground, where we must deal more with realities, we 
are often at a loss to find what seems adequate. No 
foreground! we exclaim despondently ; but some fore- 
What is it? 
take care that we recognize what we see. 


ground is a physical necessity ! Let us 
Sometimes a 
mere stretch of sward or a weedy growth will serve 
very well if honestly treated. Perhaps, when prospect- 
ing, a little turn may bring a mass of vines or roadside 
flowers in just the right position to constitute a fore- 
ground, where otherwise they would have been ignored. 

One is at least certain to find something available for 
penci! sketching everywhere. Occasionally it is a relief 
to dispense with colors and all that 
goes with them, and return to the 
simple sketch-book and _ pencil; 
besides it does no harm to keep up 
practice with the pencil. Very 
often one’s pencil work may not be 
equal to his painting. The use cf 
color tends to make the hand im- 
patient regarding pencil strokes, we 
forgetting that each one must con- 
vey a meaning of its own; and 
those who work constantly in oils 
become so accustomed to laying on 
lights instead of sparing them and 
working around them, that they 
have to ply the pencil with care. 
Then, too, it is sometimes hard to 
be deprived of that great auxiliary, 
color, and depend entirely upon 
form, light and shadow —the rep- 
resentative, not the imitative. 

We might peep into a great man, 
portfolios and find but little land- 
scape in pencil that would compare 
favorably with the best woodcuts 
and lithographs extant. Especially 
is this true at the present time and 
in this country. 

When no striking views present , 
themselves, try to select from what- 
ever there may be some little 
glimpses that will lie here and there 
on a page of a sketch-book. A 
medallion represents the natural 
field of vision, and may be chosen 
in the following manner: Make a 
circle by bringing together the tips 
of the thumb and forefinger, and 
hold it far enough from the eye to 
enclose a very small bit of land- 
scape. When this is fixed upon 
something desirable, note the lim- 
its, and keep them in mind. Now 
strike a perfect circle upon your 
paper, and sketch the scene in it. 

Avoid hard, sharp-pointed pen- 
cils. A soft blunt pencil does not 
necessarily make a dark heavy 
touch; that depends much upon 
the character of the stroke and 
somewhat upon the kind of paper 
used, 

Little views of this kind will not 
bear such broad effective work as ordinary good-sized 
sketches; but be sure that they are not hard and 
specky, and let their manner of light and shadow have 
their full values. 

With large, strong sketches, the usual method of let- 
ting the work fade off on the margin is an advantage ; 
especially in the foreground, if one is not obliged to 
bring everything up toa positive line, features that are 
not particularly desirable may be made to serve effectively. 
In all cases the sketches should be adapted to the char- 
acter of the landscape. 

Have faith in Nature ! 
if treated with loving appreciation, may afford more than 


Some of her simplest offerings, 


the casual observer would ever suspect. 

In our changeable climate, where we can count with 
but little certainty upon favorable opportunities for sketch- 
ing, let us take care that the season does not go by and 


leave us with meagre portfolios. After the summer's 





A STANDING POSE, 


rich gifts, the liberal hand of autumn scatters its jewels 
on every hillside, through every valley; then the soft 
haze of Indian summer floats kindly over the face of 
Nature, and we have no suspicion of waning beauty. 
Thus protected, she holds her own even to the verge of 
winter. Many views that attracted little attention when 
they presented simple green and blue tones will, during 
the transformations of the closing season, become mar- 
vellously beautiful; and happy are those who can linger 
for late sketching. H. CHADEAYNE, 


fina Painting. 


THE painting of faience, on the biscuit, makes good 
preliminary practice for the amateur. On account of the 


great heat required, but few colors can be used, and the 
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management of these will be easily learned. A some- 
what rude execution is not out of place, and firmness of 
touch with a full brush is acquired perforce, because 
without it there is no result, the color sinking into the 
crude paste. But most amateurs want to proceed as 
soon as possible to overglaze painting on porcelain, be- 
cause of the possibilities of high finish, and the complete 
We translate for their 


benefit some remarks of M. Eduard Garnier. 


range of colors which it offers. 


* 

IN the first place, M. Garnier advises that the prepar- 
ed colors in powder, bought from a dealer in artist's ma- 
terials, should be triturated over again on a glass slab 
with a palette knife, or, better, a small glass pestle. A 
little turpentine must be added during this grinding. 
The colors so prepared fresh from powders he prefers to 


tube colors, To keep the powdered colors from moist- 





MASTER SOMZEF. show the crayon. 


ure, they should be contained in small glass bottles, 
securely corked and ticketed. The palette with saucers 
or divisions for the colors should have a box to preserve 
it from dust when not in use. The commonly used tin 
box in which are packed most of the materials used by 
the amateur is sufficiently good for this purpose. Fo 
certain kinds of work it is well to have, in addition to 
the palette, several large pieces of thick glass for color 

to be used in quantity as quickly as they can be tak« 

from the ground glass slab, These glass palettes should 
each have a piece of white paper glued to the under sur- 
face. Besides turpentine (which should be rectified) 
“fat oil,” as it is called in the trade, is used to prevent 
too quick drying, and spike oil, at times, to hasten the 


] 


drying of the color, ‘“ Fat oil’ may be prepared by simply 


putting some ordinary turpentine in shallow saucers un- 
der a bell-glass, to keep out dust, but with the rim a lit- 
tle raised, to let in the air. In summer they should be 
exposed to the heat of the sun for 
a day, and in winter to the ordinary 
heat of a living-room. The turpen- 
tine becomes, by evaporation, thick, 
yellowish and of the consistence of 
honey. This is “fat oil” of the 
best quality. A bottle stopped by 
a pierced cork in which a bit of 
goose-quill has been inserted is 
used for holding and disposing of 
the turpentine. For the “fat oil,” 
a bit of the handle of a fine paint- 
brush is used instead of the goose- 
quill, so that only a single drop of 
it can be taken at a time, a too 
liberal use of it leading to very bad 
accidents in the firing. 


* * 
* 


THE pestles and grinding slabs 
must be perfectly cleaned after each 
grinding with rags moistened with 
alcohol. It will be well even with 
the greatest care to have separate 
slabs and pestles for the colors con- 
taining iron, and for the brighter 
The least 


trace of an ochre or other iron color 


colors, such as carmine. 


will tarnish carmine in a very per- 
ceptible way. For these latter col- 
ors it is necessary, too, to have a 
palette knife of horn or ivory instead 
of steel. 

THE brushes of otter or marten 
hair should be chosen with great 
care, and be kept perfectly clean. 
Beside the forms commonly used in 
water-color painting, there are spe- 
cial blending or stippling brushes 
of various forms, round, square and 
top-shaped, which are necessary. 


* 
4 


BEFORE tracing 


g or drawing the 


design on the porcelain, a little of a 
mixture of turpentine and “ fat oil” 
is to be applied to it with a clean 
linen rag. This when dry will give 
a “tooth,” which will catch and 
Lithographic 
crayon is commonly used, because 
the marks made with them burn 
out in the fire. In pouncing, 
the prepared design is fixed at the proper place by 
little pellets of modelling wax, and a little powdered 
charcoal, taken up with a small roll of soft cloth, is dab- 
bed on through the needle holes made in the design. Trac- 
ings can also be made with transfer paper of any color. 
If the process of transferring or of drawing should dirty 
the porcelain, the outline is to be gone over with a fine 
brush, using thick carmine (water color). When this is 
dry, a rag dipped in turpentine is passed over the piece, 
removing all the charcoal or crayon, and leaving the car- 


mine outline, which itself disappears in the fire. 


* ~ 


CRIMSON LAKE (oil color) is sometimes used to gain 
reserves of white on a colored ground. Suppose that the 
ground of the piece is to be a deep blue; then, after 
obtaining an outline by one of the methods described 
above, it is gone over with a deeper blue than that to 


db 





34 
be used for the ground. This is let dry, and the ground 
color is carried right over it, so as to cover the entire 
piece. This ground color is also let dry, and then, the 
next day, the crimson lake, in oil, is painted thickly over 
the part that is needed to be white. It is allowed to 
soak into and completely mix itself with the enamel color, 
which can then be removed from the “ reserve ” by rub- 
bing with the finger covered with a piece of linen. 
Some traces of the lake may remain on the cleaned sur- 
face; but they do not matter, as they will entirely disap- 
pear in the firing. 


HINTS TO TEACHERS OF CHINA PAINTING. 


II. 


IN many studios pupils are taken who receive lessons 
in payment for various services rendered. This is well 
enough for the recipient and for the teacher, but to 
others it is often a fruitful source of annoyance. Never 
bring such pupils intoa miscellaneous class. In the first 
place, because they generally require more of vour time 
than the other students ; and, in the second place, because 
they are apt to be insubordinate, and so set a bad exam- 
ple. It will save you time and patience if you can con- 
trive to give such pupils private lessons out of the ordi- 
nary class hours. This is not said in disparagement of 
persons who, through no fault of their own, fail to pay 
in cash for their tuition. Far from it; indeed, such pu- 
pils often do the most credit to the teacher, and they are 
by no means to be neglected. Had they not appreciated 
the value of your assistance, they would not have made 
advances to you. 

Do not seek to impress your style on your pupils, but 
your methods. Teach them to /Az”% for themselves, and 
then they will ac¢ for themselves. 

Do not continually expatiate on the beauties of the 
foreign wares, as some teachers do. For instance, do 
not make it appear that imitations of Royal Worcester, 
Dresden or Sévres are, in your opinion, the chief or only 
end of china painting. It is well enough for you to know 
how to doeach ang all of these, but it is not well to let 
them be the end andaim of all your ambition, nor should 
you give your pupils the impression that the wares of 
these famous factories are the only ones worthy of imita- 
tion. The strides in the direction of original work that 
have been made in this country during the last ten years 
are something to be proud of, and you, too, may help to 
form style, instead of being a mere copyist. 

Do not follow too closely after any particular school in 
choosing your designs. Nature itself is your best teach- 
er, and—assuming that you have received proper artistic 
grounding—your own tastes and intuitions will be your 
safest guides. 

Do not give your pupils the impresssion that all you 
know can be learned in three or four lessons, just to en- 
tice them into it. Tell them candidly all it has cost you 
in time and patience to reach your present standpoint ; 
tell them also of the satisfaction accruing from your dili- 
gence and application. Rouse their enthusiasm by your 
own ; but let it be from small things to great—not from 
a head to a daisy. 

Advise the wearing of a long-sleeved, high-necked apron 
in the studio. 

Keep your work-room uncarpeted if possible. 

Some artists advise the addition of flux to all colors ; 
others do not require it. Here you must experiment 
and use your own judgment. 

In making pads for grounding, use sarcenet silk or fine 
old linen handkerchiefs instead of chamois skin, as many 
advise. Should the color become sticky, add more 
lavender or clove oil. If you understand grounding 
thoroughly, you will have no difficulty in teaching a pu- 
pil, when the modus operandi is done by your own hand. 
Too many try to do this from books. 

Encourage the use of large brushes, but do not use 
cheap brushes. There can be no greater mistake than 
the use of cheap materials for art work of any kind. 
Better have one good brush and use it for everything 
than several inferior ones. A common fault with china 
painters is to use small, fine-pointed brushes. From the 
very beginning accustom pupil to a large, flat brush. 

Few students really appreciate the benefit and the 
helpfulness that comes from a_ perfectly clean brush. 
Cleanse first with turpentine, then with hot water and 
soap ; then rinse in clean water and point with your lips. 
It is a matter of taste then whether the brush is clean. 
Have a wooden handle for each brush, and an undisturb- 
ed corner in a stationary box for each, 
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Keep a separate brush or brushes for gold, and also a 
separate palette, which keep where dust will not gather 
upon it, and never wash it off. When it is notin use, 
pour a little alcohol on the palette. Scrape up carefully 
with a horn or bone palette knife, zever with a steel knife, 
and leave the scrapings in the middle cf the palette. The 
alcohol will soon evaporate, and the gold be ready to rub 
up with turpentine for the next lesson. 

The gold must flow from the brush evenly and continu- 
ously, just like the color preparation. If it does not, 
thick fat oil may improve it more than turpentine. Liq- 
uid gold, while good for some purposes, will not be 
found thoroughly satisfactory ; therefore buy the gold 
already prepared on little slabs of glass. Liquid gold 


seem great at first, but you will soon cover it by firing 
for your pupils and others. 

If you must have a charcoal kiln, it is best and safest 
set out of doors, away from wooden buildings or board 
fences. Particular directions, much more explicit than 
is given in the circular, were printed in The Art Ama- 
teur for January, 1888 (unfortunately now out of print 
Ed. A. A.). If these are strictly followed, there will be 
neither delay nor danger nor uncertainty in the process. 
If you use a gas kiln, the smallest size will be the most 
easily managed. The circular will tell you how strong a 
flow of gas will be needed, and a man from the gas works 
will be able to graduate that for you in any room where 
you choose to place your kiln. A strong bench or kitch- 
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is very good for spatter work or stippling backgrounds, 
A minute portion of the dry gold can be transferred to a 
separate glass palette and worked up as desired. 

You can work with gold over color after it has received 
one firing. Your design.can be drawn with a pencil over 
the tint or with water-color. Gold does not require as 
strong a fire as color. 

Be exceedingly careful in painting correctly with gold, 
for you cannot erase or wipe off an error; 4 purplish 
stain is sure to be developed by firing. 

If you have a convenient spot to place a kiln, by all 
means own one—a gas kiln, if you live where gas is ob- 
tainable, or a charcoal kiln if you do not. If you have 
any mechanical skill you can master either of these to 


your own and your pupils’ satisfaction. The outlay may 





en table will hold it. The bench will be preferable, as 
the top of the kiln will be below your eye, Still better 
is a little platform of bricks just large enough to hold it. 
The expense of firing a gas kiln is much smaller than of 
one fired with charcoal. It takes two hours in either case 
to do the firing. The advantage of firing your pupils’ 
work you can readily see will be immense to you as well 
astothem. Pieces of ware inadvertently smirched can 
be erased at the last moment, and then the loss of time 
in carrying to and from the distant kiln is saved. 

If you have begun to teach china painting in order to 
cover the expense of your own lessons mainly, by all 
means continue with your lessons; learn all that you can, 
make yourself thoroughly conversant with the subject. 

L, STEELE KELLOGG, 
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OLD CELTIC “STRAP-WORK” DE 


TREATMENT OF DESIGNS. 


For the treatment of the jasmine decoration for a“ Pot- 
pourri Jar’’ (Supplement Plate 685) “ Kappa” fur- 
nishes the following directions: For the flowers use silver 
yellow, shading with brown green ; for the leaves, apple 
and brown greens; for the stem, brown. The jar of 
the shape shown in the illustration, with perforated 
cover, is furnished by Cooley, of Boston. It can be 
procured from dealers in china. The design, of course, 
may be used for a jar of different shape. For the back- 
ground use the white of the china clouded with gold. 
Outline the design in gold, and gild also the base of the 
vase, the knob and the rim of the cover, and there may 
be a central stripe on each division of the cover. 

Having given designs for six plates and the platter for 
the fish set, we present our readers this month a design 
for the sauce-dish. This will be followed by another 
half a dozen plates. If the set is tinted, tint the sauce- 
dish apple green. Beginning with the tray, make the 
large flat shell to the right a delicate yellow (yellow for 
mixing). Work over with deep red brown and brown 
108. The small shell beside it is blue gray with pearly 
tints on the inside; the outside gray shaded with brown. 
The flat weed make grass green shaded with the same 
color; the feathery weed gray and the long straggling 
one brown 108, In the group to the left, the large shell 
is to be gray shaded with brown green, the smaller one 
yellow brown shaded with dark brown 108, Directions 
for painting the sea-weeds have all been given before, 
the same sea-weeds having been used for the plates. On 
the dish paint the largest weed in deep red browns and 
shade with brown 108, the shell blue gray, shadows 
brown and black, weeds brown, green and pink. Make 
the backs of the fishes dark blue and shade with brown 
and black, the sides silvery gray, witha slight suggestion 
of pink in the fins and tails. 


THE following recipe for a gilding size for glass, 
china, metal, and wood, The London Pottery Gazette 


SSIGN, 


says, is generally regarded as a trade secret: “ Having 
put in a metal pot, placed over a slow fire, one pound of 
good drying oil, bring this to the boiling point, and 
gradually add four ounces of finely powdered gum animi, 
continuing the boiling until the whole is of a thick con- 





POT-POURRI VASE DECORATION, 


(FOR FULL-SIZE WORKING DRAWING, SEE SUPPLEMENT.) 


sistence, and then strain through silk. This size is to 
be kept in a closely stoppered bottle. It will continue 
tacky longer and give more lustre than any other size.” 


SUITABLE FOR CHINA PAINTING, WOOD-CARVING, AND GENERAL DECORATION, 


“COINS rust with time; statues of marble and bronze 
crumble or are corroded; inscriptions are obliterated ; 
stone walls fall to the earth, and the pyramids themselves 
are slowly disappearing. Every monument that mankind 
has thought most lasting yields to time, except the work 
of the potter,” says Ludwig Ritter. “ The most frail of 
man’s productions is yet the most permanent. The glo- 
rious tints on the majolica ware are still as bright as 
when they were drawn from the kiln, while the pictures 
of Raphael and Leonardo, painted in the same genera- 
tion, are already fading. We have perfect specimens of 
Greek pottery that cannot be of a later date than a 
thousand years before the Christian era. Glazed mural 
tiles have been discovered among the ruins of Babylonian 
palaces, still bright enough to decorate a king’s cham- 
ber; and in the catacombs of Egypt are found glazed 
figures of Ra, the Sun God, of Anubis, and of the sacred 
Scarabeus, as pure and brilliant in color as the latest 
production of Deck or Minton.” 


PALETTES FOR MONOCHROME. 


THE following table of Lacroix colors is republished 
by us at the request of several readers : 
GENERAL TINT. LiGurT. SuHapow. 


Orange-yellow. 
Deep red-brown, 


Deep red-brown. 


Red-brown. 
“ Brown bitume. 


sid Sepia. 
Iron violet. Iron violet. Gray. 
Grisailie. Light gray No, 1. Brown-gray. 
“ 


Grays Nos, 1 and 2 
and carmine No, 1. 


Bitume. Yellow brown, brown Bitume Nos. 4, 17. 
No, 3. 

Sepia. Sepia. The same. 

Capucine red. Capucine red, orange- Sepia. 


red. 


- Orange-yellow, capu- Red-brown. 
cine red. 
Green. Emeraldstone green. Deep green. 
Plue-green. Blue-green. The same. 
Blue. Deep ultramarine. Dark blue. 
“ Common blue (a/one). 
Carmine. Light carmine, A. Deep carm, No, 3. 
Purple. Deep purple — the 
same at the second 
firing. 
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SEMI-NATURALISTIC SCROLL DESIGN FOR CHINA PAINTING OR GENERAL 


DECORATION, 
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HE temptation to 
over-decorate is so 
great that we are 
apt to try our hands 

on such movable arti- 

cles of furniture as 
tables and chairs, for- 
getting that the value 
of decoration depends 
as much upon contrast with 
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& simple surfaces as upon 
S studied design and execution 





in the decoration itself. If a person of modest 
means, for instance, possesses a beautiful table, 
he should not destroy the effect of it by strewing it with 
works of art, so that we lose sight of the table itself, and 
see only the objects placed upon it. 

It is not desirable to convert a family gathering 
place into a studio, Delightful as is the picturesque 
irregularity of the studio to the person of artistic pro- 
clivities, to the average man or woman it is simply 
irritating. Bits of quaint carving, subtle effects of dra- 
pery, a striking bit of color, old rugs, with their mellow 
tones, a faded strip of tapestry, all of which may count for 
so much in making a room attractive to an artist, to others 
appear only as so many discomforts, offensive by their 
unconventionality. In the house of the average man— 
and we all belong to that large class, except, of course, 
the geniuses—it is best to avoid an artistic jumble of this 
sort. Instead, there should be a pervading sense of 
home life, and that will confer a charm on any room. 
Such an effect is best obtained by allowing one’s belong- 


ings to accumulate slowly and because they are desired. 
One should not attempt to finish up the work of deco- 
rating a new house entire, before moving into it, and be- 
fore finding out what is wanted for particular corners 
and spaces. Wait a little after the essentials are in po- 
sition, and then select the little things as you see places 
for them. 

It is a comparatively easy matter to get picturesque 
effects in a new house, as recessed windows, cozy cor- 
ners, decorative doorways and the like can be thought 
of even before the: foundations for the walls are laid. 

In attiring a house that has heen sometime built, it is 
another question, and a more difficult one. A hopeless 
feeling often follows the first glance at its ugliness. 
Probably the mantelpieces, which may be quite out of 
date, are yet not old fashioned enough to be picturesque ; 
the trimmings of the doors and windows are so heavy 
that it seems almost impossible to do anything but tear 
them down. The plaster cornices are too coarse in de- 
sign, and the ceilings are overloaded with stucco “ orna- 
ments.” In short, the whole house has those distinctive 
“old-fashioned ” features one specially strives to avoid 
in the construction of a modern dwelling. Much can, 
however, be done to alter and relieve such a room of its 


’ 


ugliness, without tearing any of it to pieces, and hence 
undergoing the expense and inconvenience of extensive 
alteration. 

Let us here put in a plea for the employment of what 
may be termed common-sense house decoration. If we 
find the wood and plaster work of fifteen and twenty 
years ago is ugly and undesirable, shall we not be as 
disappointed with the merely f2shzonadle decorative work 
of to-day twenty years hence? I think so. Are the 
fancies of to-day more likely to prove enduring than 
those of the days of our fathers? Not unless we under- 





tS 


take our present decoration with the idea that it is for 
our own use and enjoyment, made to fit our desires, prac- 
tical as well as artistic, and not a mere slavish following 


















































DECORATIVE WINDOW, 


We admire the quaint furnishings of a cen- 
tury or so ago, first, because for the most part they were 


of fashion. 


designed with a view to ease, comfort and elegance, and, 
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secondly, because, after standing the test of time, they 
are still as easy, comfortable and elegant as they ever 

















DECORATIVE BOOKSHELVES, 


were. One must make an intelligent distinction, how- 
ever, between that which is old fashioned and desirable 
and that which, although “ old fashioned,” is not quaint 
enough to be beautiful. 

But, to return, the problem of how to decorate a room 
or a_ series of rooms without overdoing the deco- 
ration brings us to a point so often reached with all 
artistic work—namely, the money limit. It is, of course, 
easy to expend a large sum of money upon decoration, 
and still have a dignified, quiet and simple effect. But the 
other side of the question—how to obtain an attractive 
effect with a small outlay—presents more difficulty, and 
perhaps on that very account the solution is more worthy 
of effort. 

The only artisan that an artistic man needs to help 
him in such an undertaking is a carpenter. If you can- 
not get a good one, do without him, as the bungling at- 
tempts of a poor workman will injure your scheme, if 
they do not ruin it altogether. A first-class carpenter can 
make shelving and cut the outlines to suit your taste, so 
that your corner cupboard, for instance, will be unlike that 
Such 


foundation for your over-mantels, the shelves above the 


of every one else. a man can put together the 
doors, and the various little bits that give a beginning up- 
on which to carry out your idea of decoration. 

Speaking of over-mantels suggests a variety of pretty 
schemes wherewith to make a chimney-piece attractive. 
There is a vast choice of stuffs both in woollen and cot- 
ton goods that are excellent both in design and coloring, 
and that have the additional attraction of being quite in- 
The il- 


lustrations offer one or two suggestions for the use of 


expensive if purchased even in small quantities. 
such material. The over-mantel in one is covered with 
a heavy tapestry that is stretched upon a large frame, the 
top being finished with a narrow shelf. The shelf below 
might be as well set against the tapestry as made part 
of the wooden mantelpiece, and one could thus avoid 
the use of the carved panel shown in the sketch. In 
another sketch is shown the same kind of material em- 
ployed asa background between the upper shelf of some 
low bookcases and a narrow shelf for bric-a-brac. 
These narrow shelves are extremely useful, and are 
always attractive when filled with a goodly array of pic- 
turesque articles, well arranged. 





Often one has a prized painting or an etching that is 
just suited to some such position as that shown in th 
larger sketch; thus placed above the 


mantelpiece, it dignifies the picture, 
gives a decoration to the chimney breast, 
and helps to furnish the room. Should 
the picture seem to be the wrong shape 
or size, it is a trifling matter to extend 
the frame until it covers the chimney 
some 


with such long panels as are 


sketched in. Should it be long enough 
to cover the width of the chimney breast 
and yet not high enough to show above 


the shelf, it may be set up with a series 


H of small, square panels to fill up the 

space below. 

This use of stuffs or paintings to 
fill panels will be advantageous in 
other places besides those spoken of. 
| Take, for instance, a large panel above 


a door or over a window, where ap- 
parent height is desired. Select a pat- 
tern that will frame into the space well, 
and surround it with a light moulding 

much as you would frame a_ pictur 

set this flat on the wall, and if the tones 
of the wall paper or the paint are in 
effect will be 


accord, the extremely 
| good. 

The effect of tapestry hangings may 
be obtained by buying a few yards of a 
finely-designed tapestry that will suit 
the wall space both in figure and col- 
oring, and bordering it either with a 
wide band of plain color, in some such 
material as plush or velours, or one 
might even use a heavy cord of wool 
or silk as a bordering. This, if hung 
upon the side wall, will give the appear- 
ance of old tapestry, especially if the 
material selected has dull, dusty tones, 
such as are found in old Gobelins. 

This is by no means a difficult effect to 

produce, because the fabrics now manu- 

factured are so closely copied from the 
old work. Suggestions for attractive schemes for decora- 
tion of this kind could be continued almost indefinitely, 
but I think enough has_ been 


said to indicate what can be done 
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plicable to a bookcase door ; or, in lieu of more promi- 
nent decoration, one may stretch coarse canvas over the 
wood and stud it with small nails in a pattern or border, 
or even use a fine matting for the background. 


Nearly 


more or less valuable collection of 


every one who reads these articles has a 
etchings, engra\ 
ings or photographs, which he desires shall be prop- 


] 


erly cared for. A place for these should be found in the 


bookcase. Prints should never be left unprote¢ ted. It 
is even a mistake to lay them flat upon shelves, because 
it is inconvenient to handle them in that position, and, 
even with the best of care, the edges will become dam- 
aged in putting them out or in. Prints that are to be 
rele rred to should stand on end ind be enc losed behind 
a solid door, or at least a door with a glass panel. Let 
this door be so braced that when it is opened it may serve 


A shelf 


above will be convenient if it is not wider than the depth 


as a rest upon which to turn over the pictures. 


of the case when closed, as it will serve fora rest, if one 
wishes to take out any particular print. A point often 
overlooked by the amateur collector is the protection of 
such a collection from dampness and the ravages of mice. 
Both can be guarded against by lining the cases with thin 


sheets of metal. This may be done easily and without 


n any way showing or soiling the prints, if the interior 
is fitted with thin pieces of wood covering the metal be- 
neath. 1 do not wish to be understood as saying that all 
cases to hold prints must of necessity be metal lined ; 
but for a valuable collection it is certainly worth while 


taking such a precaution. ARCHITECT. 


CRADLES AND ROCAING., 


[HE practice of rocking seems to be almost as univer- 
sal as the use of cradles, though modern intelligence 
seems to be inclined to abandon it. Till the past few 
years no American mother would ever have thought of 
adopting a cradle without rockers, and pretty much the 
same may be said of mothers all overthe world. Almost 


all forms of the thing, remarks a writer in The London 
Standard, are designed either for swinging from a point 
Swedish cra- 
They 


are suspended from the end of a flexible pole projecting 


of suspension or oscillating cn rockers. 
dles are often designed to give a double motion. 


from the wall of the room, or they hang from a strong 
spiral spring. Thus the infant may be swung to and fro 


or jog up and down. » Probably baby Swedes like it, but 








at small expense by the exercise 
of a little ingenuity. 
readers of The Art Amateur who 
can embroider or paint may, of 


The many 


course, by their own work add 
to the grace and beauty of the 
mere woven fabrics with which 
those less talented may have to 
content themselves. Next month 
I shall have something to say 
about touching up the high lights 
with silk or by means of the 
paint brush, and perhaps of the 
more extended use of embroidery 
in relation to decoration of this 
sort. 

Bookcases are a fruitful source 
of decoration, and when one has 
only a groundwork of shelving 
to work upon, the fitting up be- 
comes the all-important part. 
Soft-tinted India silk curtains, em- 
broidered or plain, can be made 
to cover the major part of the 
shelves ; or an occasional piece 
of Chinese embroidery upon silk 





or cotton cloth, or a Turkish 
linen cloth with the exquisite em- 
broidery on its ends, may be 
made to serve as a slight pro- 
tection from the dust. These 
curtains, pretty as they are, do 
not answer as a protection for 
books of any great value; for 
such volumes one must have 
either glass doors through which 
the books are visible, or solid 

doors whose panels will be made 

attractive on the outside in some way. Such _ panel 


decoration as that spoken of in the April number is ap- 





there are 





ALCOVE, AND OVER-MANTEL TREATMENT, 


a good many adults in whom either motion 


continued for five minutes would engender a horrible 
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sensation as of sea-sickness. The Russians hang their 
cradles from fixed hooks, and a loop beneath the sleep- 
ing infant permits of the rocking being done by the 
;mother’s foot. Archdeacon Gray, in his work on China, 
‘speaks of cradles there being suspended from the ceiling. 
This, he says, is to protect the children from the attacks 
of rats, which are extremely numerous in most Chinese 
houses. Possibly that may afford a clew to the origin of 
the practice of rocking. The hanging up of a child’s cot 
to the ceiling of a room or the branch of a tree would 
safeguard it from many insects and animals, and 
when thus suspended it would be apt to swing to 
and fro when touched or blown by the wind. Prob- 
ably this motion would be found to have a some- 
what dazing, soothing influence on the brain of the 
child, and hence may have originated the idea of 
lulling the child to sleep by motion. Cradles sus- 
pended from the boughs of trees would, of course, 
be likely to have the double movement provided 
for in the Swedish cradles, and it seems not alto- 
gether improbable that we have in this form of the 
thing the suggestion of aboriginal times when 
European cradles swung under forest-boughs. 
Among the Turkish peasantry may be met two 
forms of the cradle, which seem to suggest the 
transition from the merely pendent bed swinging 
from a single point of suspension to the cradle 
upon rockers. We have here a horizontal form 
of the hanging cradle—a kind of hammock—and 
then the cradle on the ground designed to give as 
nearly as may be the same motion to the sleeping child. 
However rocking may have originated, it is probably 
much older than history, and in medieval England the of- 
ficial rocker in the aristocratic nursery was as well estab- 
lished a functionary as a turnspit in the kitchen. Royal 
nurseries had their staffs of rockers, who were deemed 
indispensable to the dignity and well-being of budding 
royalty. The infant son of James II. had not been 
born four and twenty hours before four rockers were ap- 
pointed to his service, and the household of Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria used formerly to comprise a similar staff, 
if it does not to this day. 
It is interesting to observe 


is drawing the curtains about her, and at the head of her 
bedstead is a crib, which also looks to be too small for 
the baby lying in it. From this picture it appears that 
five hundred years ago English mothers rocked their 
babies to sleep as they do now, and it would appear also 
that at that time they tied them up in those little chrys- 
alis-like bundles common to the most civilized of Conti- 
nental nations and the rudest of North American Indi- 
ans. Hone, in his “ Year Book,” gives a picture of the 
solid oak eradle in which James I. layasa child. It isa 
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FRENCH CARVED WOODEN TABLE OF THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


great deal more elaborate and ornamental than the crib 
of Henry V., which has about it a severe simplicity which 
seems to be very appropriate to the infancy of a great 
hero. 

ANY one who; intends to build or to furnish a house 
should familiarize himself with the principal ways in 
which wooden constructions are held together. The 
coarsest and the oldest way is to saw out blocks of cor- 
responding size from the ends of the two pieces to be 
joined, leaving square tongues which fit one another and 


may be fastened together with nails or with wooden pins. 
This is what is usually called a square joint. It should 
be used in rough carpenter’s work only. A _ bevelled 
joint has one of the corresponding surfaces in each piece 
slanting. It is used for square framework. A tenon 
and mortise joint is one in which a projecting tongue 
on one piece fits into a hole cut in the other. It is 
seldom used except in portable furniture. A forked 
joint is an ordinary bevelled joint with the addition 
of a projecting tongue, and a slot instead of a square 
hole to receive it. It looks just like a bevelled 
joint on the outside, but is more solid, and is 
the joint which should be used for the frames 
of panels in cupboards, wainscots and other care- 
ful work. Finally there are the dovetail joint and 
the tongue and groove, with which everybody is 
familiar. The latter is much used in machine- 
made wainscoting and in wooden ceilings. The 
dovetail is now employed solely for drawers. 








MOULDINGS are the only ornaments which 
are generally. considered indispensable in wood- 
work which is to be apparent to the eye. Yet 
for that very reason, because they are so com- 
monly used, and because other ornament is now 
so commonly added, very little account is made of 
them, and they are commonly so badly done that 
the work would look better without them. Much 
of the real advantage of Queen Anne and colo- 
nial work over that of the present day is in the 
greater care taken with the mouldings and the greater 
importance given to them. Those principally used in or- 
dinary interior trimmings are the fillet, with a square sec- 
tion ; the flat band or bandeau, with an oblong rectangu- 
lar section ; the echinus, the section of which is a quarter 
of an oval; the cave or cavet, which is hollow, and the 
talon, which is an echinus superposed upon a cavet. 
There are also several sorts of bead mouldings, all of 
which have a rounded profile in high relief. The com- 
mon machine-made “ reeded” strip, which builders use 
everywhere if they are allowed, should be in all cases 
discarded, as nothing can 


be more offensive to an eye 





that the swinging cribs that 


trained to appreciate del- 





have become fashionable of 
late years in upper-class 
nurseries in which rocking 
has not been banished alto- 
gether, are resuscitations of 
a very old style of cradle. 
The bed in which slept the 
infant who afterward be- 
came Henry V. is now pre- 
served in Monmouth Castle. 
Henry was not born a 
prince, but he was the child 
of an English duke power- 
ful enough to seize the 
English throne, and _ the 
solid and substantial but 
not very sumptuous cradle 
now shown at Monmouth 
may no doubt be taken to 
represent the very best of 
its day. It isa heavy wooden 
receptacle, swinging be- 
tween two massive upright 
posts, on each of which is 
a falcon. It is merely a 
primitive type of the swing- 
ing bassinet of modern 
times. But the oldest Eng- 
lish cradle of which we have 
been able to discover any 
pictorial representation is 
not of this type. Among 
the very finest of the splen- 
did collection of illuminated 
manuscripts in the British 
Museum is one dating from 
the fourteenth century, 
known as Queen Mary’s 
Psalter. It presents a mar- 
vellous collection of hand 
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paintings, among which is 


icate forms. 

THE shape and propor- 
tions of mouldings should 
depend a good deal on the 
treatment to be given them. 
If they are in dark wood 
simply polished or in light 
wood stained, the cavities 
and projections may be 
nearly equal. But if gilding 
is to be used, the cavities 
must be far more considera- 
ble than the projections in 
order to secure an adequate 
effect of shadow. If they 
are to be painted, stil! great- 
er allowance must be made 
for the filling up occasioned 
by successive coats of paint. 

IT appears that various 
parts of the palace of Ver- 
sailles and of the two Tria- 
nons are falling into decay 
for want of sufficient ap- 
propriation to keep them 
in repair. It is proposed to 
raise enough money for this 
purpose by charging an 
admission fee. The part 
of the Versailles chateau 
known as the Orangery is 
the most in danger, large 
blocks of stone having be- 
come detached from the 
walls. The frescoes by Le- 
riche in the Music Pavilion 
at the Little Trianon are 
almost obliterated, and the 
fountain, statues, and colon- 
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a picture of a lady asleep 
in a bed which looks to be 
several sizes too small to 
be comfortable. Her maid 








DETAIL OF THE OLD CARVED TABLE SHOWN ABOVE, 


nades of the gardens of the 
greater Trianon are in very 
bad condition, covered with 
moss and weeds, 
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DESIGNED BY G. L. 


SIDEBOARD. 


CONVENTIONALIZING PLANT FORMS. 


IN the course of a most interesting lecture, before 
the London Society of Arts, on the Principles and Prac- 
tice of Ornamental Design, Lewis Forman Day said : 

“The degree and kind of modification necessary to 
the adaptation of natural forms to the purpose of 
ornament cannot be arbitrarily described; it will de- 
pend entirely upon the conditions of the case. The 
natural element may be almost eliminated in the proc- 
ess of adaptation, or it may remain paramount, The 
degree of modification needed, or the degree of nat- 
uralness admissible, will depend not only upon the aim 
of the artist, but also upon the arbitrariness or nat- 
uralness of the composition. A strictly formal arrange- 
ment involves an equally formal kind of foliation, while 
natural leaves and flowers call for proportionately nat- 
ural growth in the design. If, for example, it were a 
question of clothing a geometric skeleton with foliage, 
the form of the skeleten would determine the formality 
of the leaves. If, on the other hand, some natural form 
of leaf or flower were peremptory, it would logically de- 
termine the lines of the design. Rendering and arrange- 
ment should, that is to say, naturally be in keeping. 
But this simple principle is far from being sufficiently 
borne in mind. One often sees a kind of cast iron 
flower, reminding one of a preternaturally prim rosette, 
or of a catherine-wheel perhaps, with firework foliage, 
together with stems and stalks that have some preten- 
sions to growth. Or you may see leaves and flowers 
altogether as natural as can be springing mechanically 
from quite arbitrary lines. 

“The Japanese, who render the forms of leaves al- 
most naturally, make them grow from the stalk; the 
Greeks, at their best, made leaves and their attachments 
alike more formal; while the Mohammedan rendering 
of leafage is so remotely related to nature that one 
scarcely resents the deliberate way in which the principle 
of growth is disregarded. 

“Yet it is hard to reconcile 6ne’s self to the absence of 
something like growth, even in the most arbitrary forms 
of ornament. It is interesting always to be reminded of 
nature: and I think that the ornamentist who has any 
love for nature, or any knowledge of it, will, as a matter 
of course, make his ornament grow. Moreover, he will 
make it conform at least so far with nature, that, at all 
events, it shall never present the appearance of an ag- 
Certain 
features in his design may, for example, recall familiar 
But he will 


not associate single flowers with fruits that grow in 


glomeration of ill-assorted natural details. 


leaves and flowers and fruits, and so on. 





HEPINEUZE. 


clusters, catkin blossoms with 
seeds in pods, woody leaves with 
tender twining stalks, nor ten- 
drils with the growth of a forest 
tree. According to his ac- 
quaintance with nature, he will 
abstain, instinctively, from all 
I know that 


the artists of the later Renais- 


such incongruities. 


=j@ sance made all manner of flowers 
and fruit grow inconsequently 

from a single stalk; but I am 

u not prepared to accept the art- 

ists of the later Renaissance 
(for all the masterly ability of 
some of them) as safe guides in 
the matter of taste ; nor, indeed 
to accept any precedent that 





cannot justify its claims to our 
a respect. Let every precedent be 
stripped of its prestige, and as 
strictly looked over as the new- 
est of recruits, and let the rickety 
ones be dismissed with thanks. 

t The accepted precedents are not 

all sound. 

‘x. “I should say, for instance 
that though there is much to be 
learned from the Gothic render- 
ing of flower forms and foliage, 
= it by no means solves for us the 
—s whe'> problem of conventional 
treatment. The vine was treated 
— in the middle ages with a sim- 
plicity and breadth worthy of all 
respect, but without great ap- 
preciation of the characteristic 
vine forms. The inevitable regu- 
larity of the ‘ecclesiastical’ grape clusters becomes 
eventually wearisome, and the accompanying tendrils 
have seldom any very close relation to the forms of 
nature, which, nevertheless, are admir- 
ably ornamental in their growth, 

“The Tudor rendering of the rose is 
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purpose, but it is obvious that it is not from igno- 
rance or incapacity that he makes the sacrifice. The con- 
ventionality of his treatment is the outcome and evi- 


dence of the supremacy of the decorative instinct in him.” 


IN some sensible editorials, The New York Times re- 
cently called attention to the propriety of using the flat 
roofs of our city houses during the summer for the pur- 
pose of taking the air. Two years ago, in giving some 
suggestions on the fitting up of an Oriental room, we 
advocated the conversion of the roof over the extension 
now so common in the rear of our city dwellings into a 
lounging or sitting-room which should be half a tent, 
half of very light architecture, and which could be 
thrown open to the air much or little as might be de- 


sired. There is one strong. objection to the use of the 
ordinary house roof for such purposes at present. The 
escape pipes for sewer gas are seldom carried more 
than a foot or two higher than the roof, and make it, in 
fact, the most unhealthy part of the house. This might 
easily be obviate d if everybody on a blo« k would agree 
to carry those pipes some ten or twelve feet higher ; but 
some would doubtl ss refuse, and no one would be safe 
unless all should agree. The Times’ proposals also 
contemplated the strengthening of the roof so that it 
might bear the weight of beds of earth for flowers and 
plants, the raising of the house walls four or five feet all 
around for a parapet, and the providing of a convenient 
mode of approach instead of the usual narrow stairs in a 
dark closet, ending at a heavy trap-door. All this would 
entail considerable expense, and without awnings it 
would be useless during the heated part of the day; 
while the awnings, again, would require firm supports 
and an easy means of raising and lowering them. There 
is no doubt, however, neither that the thing is feasible 
nor that it would be worth whatever it might cost. But 
most of the advantages expected of it may be secured 
by the plan which we have recommended, and which, as 
to details, might easily be modified so as to meet all re- 


quire ments. 








in many respects masterly. I doubt 
if it can well be improved upon. But 
the seed-vessels of the plant have been 
turned to surprisingly little account in 
design ; and so have the thorns, again, 
though they invite an ornamental treat- 
ment, which, so far as I know, has not 
been attempted. 

“The Gothic lily is represented not 
unfrequently with five petals, so little is 
it studied from nature, and there is sel- 
dom much recognition in mediaval 
work of that peculiar wiry twist of the 
leaf which is so characteristic of the 
plant. The symbolic passion-flower, 
again, is always rather tame; its ten- 
drils are only remotely like nature ; and 
the broad, distinctive stipules of the 
leaves, decorative though they be, are 
turned to no account. 

“Apropos of the passion-flower, it 
should be observed that obviously ele- 
gant and graceful forms of growth, such 
as the passion-flower, the convolvulus, 
the fuchsia, the birch tree and so on, 
do not, as a matter of course, lend 
themselves most kindly to ornamental 
treatment. Sometimes it seems as 
though the contrary were the case, 
justas it is not exactly in romantic or 
what is called picturesque scenery that 
the landscape painter finds the best 
subjects for pictures. 

“The Japanese treatment of plant 
form is always more characteristic. The 
artist evidently goes straight to nature 
for his inspiration, and though he in- 
dulges sometimes in angular and ugly 
forms, there is always a decorative as 
well as a natural quality in his design. 


He knows, indeed, how in season to 
iff. 
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compel all natural forms whatsoever to 
submit to decorative needs. He can be 
on occasion most uncompromising in 


the way he will sacrifice nature to his DETAIT 
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OLD CARVED TABLE SHOWN ON OPPOSITE PAGE, 





PRACTICAL WOOD-CARVING AND DESIGNING. 


VI. 

A LOVER of artistic carving, who has never done 
actual cutting in wood, and who has doubt as to his 
ability to produce anything creditable in this way, might, 
in many cases, be induced to make a trial, were some 
specific work of a simple character suggested to him for 
a beginning, and which, if successful, could be a notice- 
able feature in the decoration of his home. Such an oc- 
casion for a first attempt is easily found. In most houses 
there are one or more rooms in which the walls, whether 
painted or papered, are divided into dado and frieze, the 
latter varying from twelve to thirty inches in width, ac- 
cording to the height of the room. Let this division line 
between the two wall colors be emphasized into a line of 
decoration. Instead of the usual painted band, or ma- 
chine-made moulding, let the division be marked with a 
striking line of hand-carving. It may be of cherry, 
black walnut or oak, and two and a half or three inches 
wide. The finished result will be more satisfactory if 
the wood is polished on the face and lower edge before 
the carving is begun. The upper edge of the strip 
should be rebated toward the back, to afford a hold for 
hooks, from which pictures might hang. These strips, 
which any village carpenter could prepare, should be cut 
to the proper lengths, to fit, before they are carved. 
Care and taste should be exercised in the selection of 
the wood to be used, so that the color may afford a pleas- 
ing contrast to that on the wall. In some cases, where 
the light of the room is insufficient, the wood, if cherry or 
black walnut, may be brightened by staining. Oak may 
be enhanced in effect by being brushed over with as- 
phaltum varnish, freely diluted with turpentine. This 
gives oak an“ antique ” finish, taking away the raw look 
of the new wood. Care must be taken not to over-do the 
staining. The asphaltum varnish should be rubbed from 
the surface of the oak immediately after it is applied, 
when it will be found that the stain has darkened only 
the more porous parts, bringing out the characteristic 
and beautiful markings of the grain. When carved the 
strips should be secured to the wall by means of eight- 
penny finishing nails, driven into the studding, through 
the lowered portions of the carving; by doing this the 
heads of the nails willnot be seen. Two rooms, in which 
a carved frieze-band of cherry wood was lately intro- 
duced, are in the mind of the writer; the added beauty 
secured by this simple decoration won the approval of 
all who saw it. The designs consisted of easily cut pat- 
terns of Gothic tracery, of which we give illustrations. 
To facilitate marking off a design for carving, where a 
ven form is many times repeated, it is customary to 
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MOULD FOR MARKING OFF THE DESIGN GIVEN 
BELOW. 


make a mou/d of cardboard by means of which the de- 
sign is readily and accurately transferred to the wood. 
(See figures on this page.) The design, after being drawn 
on the card, is cut through with a sharp knife, a gouge 
of the proper sweep, where possible, being used to cut 
the curves. When the lines are cut through the card, 
they must be opened and widened, so that a sharp point- 
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ed pencil will mark through the cut line to the wood. 
This can be done by p.acing the mould upon any smooth 
surface and pressing a dull point or tracer through the 
line. If, before using, the edges are painted with shellac 
varnish, the mould will be strengthened, and probably 
last double the time it would if this were not done. 
Above each of the simple Gothic designs illustrated here- 
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EXAMPLE OF DIAPER OR “ ALL-OVER DECORATION 
FOR WOOD-CARVING., 


with is a diagram of the mould for marking it off. 
The centres from which the larger curves are struck are 
indicated, leaving the quicker curves of the cusps to be 
drawn by hand. The lines of the mould which are to be 
cut through are indicated by an unbroken line ; the dot- 
ted lines must sof be cut, otherwise the mould would 
drop into pieces, but are to be put in by free-hand draw- 
ing. If the wood is polished, and the amateur doubts his 
ability to draw these parallel lines with accuracy, the 
dotted lines may be pricked through to the wood—this, of 
course, will not avail if it is unpolished. 

In laying off this design, first make vertical lines with 
a try-square, three inches apart, which will be the guide 
for placing the mould in the exact position. A mould to 
mark off a strip or’ border of a given width should 
always be made with a doubled-over edge, of, say, half 
an inch in width, to serve as a gauge or guide, and 
which, sliding along the edge of the strip, secures uni- 
formity in marking the design. 

Lower the portions within the dotted lines a quarter of 
an inch, and stamp the background with a coarse stamp. 
The edges of all bands in Gothic tracery are finished 
with a hollow chamfer, as shown in the illustrations, and 
indicated by the dotted line of the rnoulds. 

Historical ornament, if of a good type, is always ac- 
ceptable and admirable, provided it is not made incon- 
gruous by inappropriate accompaniments. Gothic trac- 
ery is not only intrinsically beautiful, but its associations 
are of interest to every person of traveland culture. The 
same may be said of Celtic ornament, of which an ex- 
ample will be found on page 34, the original of which, it 
may be remarked, is of diminutive size, and dates back to 
the seventh century. This decoration, sometimes called 


strap work, illustrates the curiously symmetrical interlac- 
ings of asingle band. It may, like the two examples of 
Gothic tracery, be used either in a horizontal or vertical 
position. 

The reader is advised, while making a study and intelli- 
gent use of historical decoration, not to confine his de- 
signs to mere repetitions and adaptations of the work of 
past periods and peoples. He need not be afraid to at- 
tempt original decoration if he will follow the order of 
discovery and development to which all good ornament 
is due. Decoration deals, first with simple, then with 
more complex forms ; it grows from single elements to 
combinations ; at first it is grotesquely stiff, formal and 
symmetrical. It must be borne in mind that decoration 
is almost entirely limited in its use to dazds and spaces. 
Bands or lines of ornament, which are limited in width 
but unlimited in length, consist of repetitions and alter- 
nations of elementary #@¢ura/ forms, such as leaves and 
blossoms, more or less conventionalized, and ar¢zficzial 
forms, such as geometrical and architectural forms; and 
inasmuch as lines of decoration are used in a specific di- 
rection, vertical or horizontal, to the base line of the ob- 
ject or surface decorated, and as leaves, under all circum- 
stances, and flowers, when represented in profile, have a 
dase and ¢zp,it follows that these decorative elements 
must be used ‘‘ head uppermost,” and side by side, for a 
horizontal line, and one underneath the other, for a ver- 
tical line of ornament. For illustration of this see the 
simple motives given upon some other pages of the pres- 
ent number of the Magazine. It may be further re- 
marked that spaces of given length and breadth, such as 
panels, require designs that are complete in themselves, 
within the given limit ; while spaces of unlimited extent 
require decoration like bands, before referred to, which, 
consisting of repetitions and alternations, admit of being 
extended indefinitely. A simple example of diaper, or 
“all-over” decoration is given herewith. 

BENN PITMAN. 

THE Tiffany Glass Co. displayed, recently, a memorial 
window to the late President Arthur, which is destined 
for Trinity Church, Lenox, Mass. The design is of a 
conventional architectural character, and is very well 
carried out in blue and yellow opalescent glass. 


SPEAKING of the ridiculous frescoes to imitate statuary 
which disgrace the inner dome of the Capitol at Wash- 
ington, The American Architect says: “We have very 
little patience with the people who praise everything bad 
which happens to be American, and everything good 
which has been invented abroad; but we have still less 
with those persons in authority who, in a country which 
can furnish a St. Gaudens, a Warner, or a La Farge, to 











MOULD FOR MARKING OFF THE DESIGN GIVEN 
BELOW. 


say nothing of many others, deliberately turn their backs 
on their own fellow-citizens, who, without public aid or 
countenance of any kind, have raised their country very 
nearly to the highest rank in the world of art, and call 
in a foreigner to display the cheap accomplishments of 
an Italian village whitewasher upon the walls of the 
principal rooms of the principal building of the nation.” 























SIMPLE GOTHIC DESIGNS FOR PICTURE RAIL DECORATION, 


EASY FIRST LESSON IN WOOD-CARVING, ° 
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HORIZONTAL BANDS AND CONVENTIONALIZED FLORAL ROSETTES FOR WOOD-CARVING. BY BENN PITMAN, 
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Industrial rt. 


OLD SILVERWARE. 





Iv is only of late years 
that much effort has been 
made to inform collect- 
ors and the public gen- 
erally on the sub- 
ject of silversmiths’ 
work, and especial- 
ly as to their trade- 
marks and those of 
the assay offices. Up 
to the present noth- 
ing whatever has 
been done in that 
way with regard to American silver, and but little 
with regard to English; but now Mr. Beck’s book 
on “ Old Plate,’’ published by the Gorham Manu- 
facturing Company, comes just in time to afford the 
information needed by the growing host of ama- 
teurs. Mr. Beck’s notes on American silver are the 
result of personal investigations, in which he has 
been aided by the rectors of various churches, by 
the President of Harvard University and by many 
private owners of old silverware. His remarks on 
collecting will prove of the greatest value to ama- 
teurs, who are toa great extent at the mercy of im- 
porters of modern antiques. 

The sale of such forged antiques is especially 
large in England at the present day, and we have 
only recently published a note showing how the 
active German and Dutch forgers play upon the 
credulity of French collectors. ‘The publication of 
tables of date marks, Mr. Beck thinks, has led to an 
increase of this nefarious business, a higher price being 





THE FANEUIL ARMS. 


put upon articles of a known age. The modern electro- 
type processes, too, offer an easy mode of counterfeiting 
with great exactness any old piece of sufficient artistic 
value, as the minutest chasing and engraving and the 
very hammer marks of the original repoussé work may 
be reproduced as easily as a plain surface. An expert 
will, at a glance, tell the difference—Mr. Beck does not 
explain just how. It is, however, mainly a matter of 
texture, the electrotype copy being crystalline or granu- 
lar, the original fibrous. 

To detect the transfer of a hall-mark from a small 
piece, such as a spoon, toa large piece of originally un- 
marked ware, perhaps of inferior metal, use the fumes 
of sulphur, which will blacken the line of junction, or a 
blow-pipe, which will melt the solder ; often a close exam- 
ination with a mi- 
croscope will be 
sufficient to de- 
tect the fraud. 

In examining 
pieces with forged 
hall-marks, _ first 
try to divine the 
motive for falsi- 
fication. If it 
should seem to be 
to pass off infe- 
rior metal for 
standard, an as- 





say of a_ few 
scrapings will 
solve the ques- 
tion. If the ob- 
ject has been to 
deceive the buyer 
as to the age of 
the piece, it is 
more difficult to 
discover the truth. 
One must con- 
sider the styleand 
workmanship of 
the piece, and 
judge whether they correspond with the date. The 
color and tone of old gilding are difficult to imitate; but 
one must not be misled by abrasions and marks of 
wear and tear, for these, of course, are easily counter- 
feited. 

The stamping of plate at the assay offices is not done 
at random, Official orders and regulations direct the 





COMMUNION CUP (1569). 


COLLECTION OF THE LATE C, WYLLYS BETTS, 


clerk on which particular part of each piece he must ap- 
ply his stamp. This practice has been established from 
an early period ; and a thorough connoisseur will at once 
detect a stamp out of place. 

Ordinary spoons are occasionally made into Apostle 
spoons by the addition of a modern statuette. This can 
be detected in the same way as transplanted hall-marks. 
In Holland and in Germany spoons are still made in the 
style of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and occa- 
sionally come into French, English and American markets 








LOVING-CUP (ABOUT 1731). 


BELONGING TO HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 


in large quantities. But their very commonness should 
warn collectors against them. Silversmiths sometimes 
buy up quantities of plate just gone out of fashion at the 
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melting price, keep it for awhile till the fashion changes, 
redecorate it and sell it for old plate. The old-fashioned 
French-patterned spoons superseded by the modern fid- 
dle-head are often treated in that way, the bowls 
being handsomely chased and gilt. Of course, 
the chasing is modern and not of the date in- 
dicated by the hall-mark. Large old-fashioned 
tea-kettles, tea-pots and milk-jugs are also so 
disposed of. The style of the ornament is sel- 
dom more than an approximation to that of the 
time when the piece was made. 

Late pieces of European make after 1784- 
1867 have five or six marks. French pieces be- 
fore the latter date and English before the 
former have only four. The superfluous marks 
(as the fraudulent dealer considers them) are 
simply erased, and this alone is often enough to 
puzzle and mislead the collector who has learned 
that the sovereign’s head was not used for a 
mark before 1784. 

The forgers of old marks sometimes betray 
themselves by copying a whole set of stamps 
in one punch. In each article stamped with 
this new punch all the marks will be found in 
exactly the same relative positions, a thing 


which could not occur in a set of articles stamped with. 


a number of separate punches, as the originals have 
been. 

The importance of noticing the position of the hall- 
mark is shown by the fact that transformations of old 
plate have at all times been common, owners having had 
old pieces made over to suit new purposes or new fash- 





ions. Old saucepans of Queen Anne’s time, no longer 
useful, have been converted into mugs and tankards; 
old dishes are turned into waiters or baskets handsome- 
ly chased ; old decanter stands, now out of date, are 
turned into soy-frames, In England such alteracions are 
not allowed, and 
additions must be 
separately stamped. 
Thus a new foot or 
handle or stand 
may be added, 
or an old tank- 
ard may have 
a new spout 
put to it; but 
it must not be 
turned into a 
coffee-pot. If 
the addition 
amounts to 
more than one 
third of the 
whole, a new 
duty is put upon the whole piece, and it must be 
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stamped with the modern date marks, under the 
original marks. Two sets of marks therefore are 
evidence of large alterations or additions in a piece 
of English ware. Before 1700 the marks were 
placed as follows: On bowls and cups, on the out- 
side of the rim near the mouth; on tankards, on 
the rim near the handle; on tankards with a flat 
lid, straight across it in a line, with the knob for the 
thumb, or at times upon the flange; dishes and 
salvers were marked upon the faces. At and after 
Queen Anne’s time the rules were altered, so that 
the marks might be less conspicuous. ‘They were 
put on tankards on the under part of the cover ; 
on cups and bowls underneath or inside the hollow foot ; 
on other pieces at the back. 

In early English spoons the leopard’s head crowned 
was placed inside the bowl, close to the stem, the maker’s 
mark, date mark, letter and lion on the back of the stem, 
but on the rat-tail spoons of the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century all the four marks were placed on the 
back of the stem. The crown was taken from the 
leopard’s head in the present reign. Collectors are cau- 
tioned against “great bargains’’ in old silver. ‘The 
time, for instance, is long past when plate of the time of 
Queen Anne, to say nothing of earlier reigns, could be 
bought at a moderate price. 

In the French and German wares the marks and their 
positions have been so often changed that neither ama- 
teur nor forger need be expected to know much about 
them. 

It is not as yet sufficiently easy to get old American 
silver for collectors to make a specialty of it. But the 
time will certainly come when it will be a recognized 
hobby, and we consider that this article would be incom- 
plete if we did not follow Mr. Beck in paying some atten- 
tion to it. Boston was the first place in which gold- 





TEA-POT (1769). 


BELONGING TO THE GORHAM MANUFACTURING CO, 


smith’s work was done in the United States. John 
Hull, who with Robert Sanderson coined the first silver 
pieces issued by the colony of Massachusetts in 1652, 
made some silver plate, still in the possession of the First 
Church, Boston, the Old South, and the First Church, 
Dorchester. Timothy Dwight, Samuel and Benjamin 
Burt came nextin the business. John Burt made the 
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“loving cup, ” still preserved by Harvard University, 
which we illustrate. It bears the following inscription : 
prom 
the Bequest of 
Col. Samuel Brown, 
of 
Salem, 

1731. 

He also made the large flagon presented to the New 
North Church in 1745, and now in the possession of 
King’s Chapel. John Burt’s name will be found inside it. 





CUP (1667). 


COLLECTION OF THE LATE C. WYLLYS BRTTs. 


Jacob Hurd, father of the celebrated engraver 
Nathaniel Hurd, made plate for Christ Church 
(1732), the First Church, Dorchester (1736 and 
1748), and the First and Second churches, Boston. 
He died in 1758. None of the goldsmiths of co- 
lonial times seem to have depended on that trade 
alone. They were also engravers, die-sinkers and 
merchants, 

Paul Revere is perhaps the most famous of all 
Boston goldsmiths. He learned the trade from his 
father, who was of French Huguenot extraction 
After the close of the Revolutionary War he opened a 
foundry in Boston, where he cast bells, cannon and iron 
ware. Mr. Edward Ingersoll Browne, of Boston, has a 
teapot made by Revere, and a receipted bill for it, which 
shows that it cost, with four silver salt-spoons, £15 10s. 
The King’s Chapel, the First Church and the Old South 
have plate with Revere’s mark, which shows that his 
wares may still be said to be plentiful. His own par- 
ticular part of the work was the designing and engrav- 
ing. He died in 1803, and was buried at Copp’s Hill. 
Other early goldsmiths were Jacob Perkins, of New- 
buryport, Abel Buell, of Killingworth, Conn., Joseph 
Hopkins, of Waterbury, and Bald Fryer, of Albany. 

Of the other articles which we illustrate, the Commun- 
ion Cup, from the collection of the late Mr. Willys Betts, 
is of English make, date 1569. The “ Maidenhead ” 
spoons were a vari- 
ation on the old 
Apostle spoons, the 
head being intended 
for that of the Vir- 
gin. They camein- 
to fashion -about 
1446, and were com- 
mon during the next 
century. ‘ Apostle 
spoons,” when gen- 





uine, date from 








about the same pe- 
riod. The small cup 
from the Betts col- 








lection is dated 
1667. The flowers 
at the bottom are 
intended for tulips, 
and are hammered 
in relief. The ket- 
tle and stand of 
1732 are at Wind- 
sor Castle. The 
kettle is of what is 
known as the melon 
pattern, and the 
stand is triangular. 





We give some 
coats-of-arms from 
old pieces of Ameri- 
can plate. The Han- 
cock arms appears 


graved by Nathan- 


iHE ONLY COMPLETE SET OF APOSTLE SPOONS KNOWN (1626). 


iel Hurd, of Boston. It is on two chalices presented 
the First Church by Mrs. Lydia Hancock September 4th, 
773. The Williams arms is on two cups, by J. Hurd, 
given to the same Church by Jonathan Williams at his 
decease, March 27th; 1737. The Winthrop arms are on 
a silver baptismal basin presented to the North Church 
by Adam Winthrop on the occasion of the baptism of 
his son Adam by Cotton Mather, in 1706, Lastly, the 
Faneuil arms are on a paten given to the Episcopal 
Church at Cambridge by Mary Faneuil, wife of George 
Bethune, in 1791. 

In concluding our notice of this valuable work, we 





COMMUNION PLATE (1694), CHRIST CHURCH, CAMBRIDGE. 


take pleasure in extending the publicity of the author's 
request for the names of any places where Old Plate is 
to be found in this country which have escaped his 
observation. 


COLOR EFFECTS IN METAL WORK. 


It is not always easy to get from a metallic surface its 
full color effect. The poor look of gilding when unin- 
telligently applied has often been commented upon. 
The angle at which the light falls upon a metallic surface 
must always be considered. If it is very small, that is 
to say, if the entering light is nearly parallel with the 
surface which it illuminates, the most richly-toned pol- 
ished metal will look pale. In such cases the majority 
of the rays which reach the eye hardly touch the pol- 
























































1. St. James the Less, with a fuller's bat; 2. St. Bartholomew, with a butcher's knife; 3. St. Peter. with a kev, sometimes with a fish ; 4. St. Jude, 
with a cross, a club or a carpenter's square; 5. St. James the Greater, with a pilgrim’s staff and a gourd, bottle or scrip, and sometimes a hat with 
escalop shell ; 6. St. Philip, with a long staff, sometimes with a cross in the T; tn other cases a double cross or a small cross in his hand, or a basket of 
to have been en- fish; 7. The Saviour or “ Master,” with an orb and cross; 8. St. John, with a cup (the cup of sot row), with a serpent issuing out of it; 9. St. Thomas, 
with a spear; sometimes he bears a builder's rule; 10. St. Matthew, with a wallet, sometimes an axe and spear; 11, St, Matthias, with an axe or 
halberd ; 12. St. Simon Zelotes, with a long saw ; 13. St. Andrew, with a saltire cross. 
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ished metal, and to get anything of its color it should 

be roughened. But if the angle of incidence is small 

the reflected light is strongly colored, and if, by means 

of deeply hollowed forms, the light is reflected back and 

forth several times before reaching the eye, the richness 

of the color is greatly increased. This is the cause of 

the deep golden tints seen in the inside of a goblet, and 

it is the reason: why 

gilt frames should, as 

a rule, be deeply carv- 

ed. The principle is 

not always understood 
by decorators, how- | 
ever, who, in the 
interior of a church, 
for instance, are 
fond of putting the 





gilding where they 
think it will show, 
that is, on promi- 
nences and flat sur- 
faces. It is almost \ 














always a great deal 
better to use gild- 
ing to light up re- 
cesses. The same 
is true of all other 
colored metals. 
Thus, copper may 
be made to give a 
full and nearly pure 
red light by being 





disposed so as to 
secure repeated re- “ MAIDENHEAD SPOON ” 
flections. And of (ABOUT 1540) 


colored bronzes, 


WITH HEAD OF THE VIRGIN, 

and silvered and 

tinned surfaces 
which are colored by varnishes, the same is to be said. 

The color of a metal is often altered perceptibly by very 
slight additions of other metals. One part of silver to 
eleven of gold changes the color of the latter to a green- 
ish yellow. Copper, one part in ten, reddens gold. 
Equal additions of copper and silver merely make it 
paler. Electrum, half silver, half gold, is nearly as 
white as the silver alone. Old Roman gold coins con- 
tain less than one per cent of alloy and are of a rich 
orange tint. Modern coins show by their paler color 
the presence of larger quantities of both silver and cop- 
per. 

The color of pure gold is often restored to an alloy by 
the process called pickling. The medal or jewel to be 
restored is first heated, and then plunged into nitric acid, 
which eats out the alloy from the surface. This, of 
course, deadens the 
surface, but it can 
be repolished. An- 
other plan is to ap- 
ply a paste made 
of a mixture of 
borax, nitre and sal- 
ammoniac ground 
together in water. 
The metal is heated 
until the paste be- 


gins to change col- 





or, which is then 
washed off and the 





metal is found to 
be restored to its 
pure color. 

The matt effect of 
pickled gold is also 
to be seen on most 
metallic deposits 
formed in the gal- 
vanic bath. It is 
due in the latter 
case to the granula- 
ted texture of the 
metal. Gold may 
thus be made to re- 
semble yellow ochre 
and silver to look 
white paper. 
Such matt surfaces 
can be richly orna- 
mented by burnish- 


ing in parts. 

















EMBROIDERY IN AMERICA. 
VII. —MRS. WHEELER'S SUGGESTIONS ABOUT THE DEC- 
ORATION OF TABLE LINEN, 





AONE of the household arts are 
& more ideal than those that relate 
to table napery,” said Mrs, 
Wheeler. “ Fortunately, fashion 
sometimes condescends to the 
ideal, and at present it pre- 
scribes minute attention to table 





linen. There is a tendency now 
toward decoration that offers a 
wide field for the amateur embroiderer, and next to 
an altar cloth or a baby’s frock, perhaps there is no 
work which more becomes a woman’s leisure hours. 
I have seen a couple of elderly Frenchwomen in their 
drawing-room darning the thin places in napkins, when 
darning seemed much more of an elegant accom- 
plishment than an evidence of premeditated pov- 
erty. That is one of the fashions not yet brought 
from France. 

“The present mode of covering tables with 
colored cloths stimulates the embroiderer by 
allowing her work to tell so finely. Let us sup- 
pose that we are ina country house. The table 
is covered first with a cloth of ‘solid’ blue Irish 
linen, deeply fringed. Over that lies a strip of 
coarse heavy homespun linen—for we don’t pro- 
pose to be fine, but fitting—reaching to the plates. 
If the table is oblong, this strip will be about five 
feet by three feet. The ends are handsomely 
fringed, or perhaps have a band of broad Irish 
lace. The decoration will consist of a broad 
band worked in blue of the color of the lower 
cloth. The design may be according to fancy. 
I suggest conventional ornament. This will be 
worked in outline in linen floss, such as the 
Brainerd and Armstrong floss, that looks like silk. 
Then certain parts may be wrought solid to give 
a certain accent to the whole. As we are work- 
ing on heavy linen, the stitchery should be heavy 
and effective. 

“Now let us suppose a table thus prepared; 
then set with old Indian blue china and a bunch 
of blue larkspurs to grace the centre, and what 
prettier invitation could one have to come and 
dine? 

“Or if red suits your complexion best, the table 
may be covered with solid red cotton canvas for 
the under cloth. The centre strip will then be 
embroidered with red French working cotton, and 
the table be set with the beautiful red Kaga ware 
to be bought at no great expense at any of the 
Japanese shops.” 

“What shall the napkins be ?” 

“To carry out the idea fully, I would suggest 
squares of homespun linen, with a narrow border 
embroidered on one end only. In the middle of 
the opposite side outline a small circle or triangle 
enclosing the initials or monogram of the hostess.” 

“That is charming for the country, but one dines 
so much more frequently in town.” 

“ For city houses very fine white linen heavily embroid- 
ered with silk answers the same decorative purpose.” 

* What shall be the under cloth ?” 

“ There are linens so fine and dainty that expensive 
things are unnecessary.” 

“I am glad you have not suggested plush or satin. 1 
have not yet forgotten the sensation of picking up my 
bread from a red satin table cover.” 

“T dined sumptuously myself off pink satin this sea- 
son, but, as your tone seems to intimate, it is not—well, 
we will say-—nice. Much of the charm of the table lies 
in its sentiment of freshness and spotlessness. Nothing 
should go on a table where food is placed that cannot 
be washed. Moreover, the steam-cleaning establish- 
ments can never inspire the sentiments of the washtub, 
even if the good people who indulgein satin cloths found 
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it necessary to employ them. And let me add, senti- 
ment has too much to do with our enjoyment to sacrifice 
it to mere fineness. No, we will have wash cloths of 
solid color but of exquisite web. The centre cloth should 
be of the finest linen, and for an adornment nothing is 
more beautiful than fine drawn work all around. There 
are great opportunities in this way for drawn work, which 
rivals the beauty and fineness of lace. By the way, do 
you know that we get our drawn work through the Mi- 
norcans of St. Augustine, who preserve the traditions they 
received so many years ago from the Spanish nuns ?” 

“One could scarcely imagine, unassisted, that those 
Minorcan women ever did anything.” 

“Yet they are most skilful needlewomen, and our 
modern lace-like drawn work is the outcome of the early 
teaching they received.” 

“ But with the drawn work shall there be embroidery ?” 

“Not necessarily ; but I have seen a beautiful drawn 
cloth on which were embroidered pansies in their nat- 
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ural colors. This was done in silks, The pansies lay 
as if scattered over the cloth, and the table decorations 
in keeping were pansies. This is a suggestion that can 
be carried out in any favorite flower. Another very ef- 
fective way of treating the central strip of linen is by 
‘cut work.’” 

“ How is this done ?” 

“ The design should be strongly drawn, and, where 
necessary, punched ; but more often it is necessary to cut 
it out clean with a pair of sharp scissors. Then it must 
be buttonholed, and the interstices crossed by threads, 
to be also buttonholed. This gives it the effect of lace. 
In fact, it resembles church lace, and the strip suggests 
an altar cloth.” 

“Is the work to be done in silk or linen ?” 

“ Silk, and I suggest gold-colored silks. They wash 
well, and the strip, with its ornament, in that case will 
‘tell’ over plain white under covers. The napkins for 
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such a cloth are square pieces of linen, with a narrow 
buttonholed edge. Although we are talking of original 
work, I would like to say here that the small square Jap- 
anese doilies that are masses of embroidery and color 
when sewed together make a beautiful centre cloth.” 

“ But every one does not care to go to the trouble and 
expense of two cloths.” 

“In that case it is well to have a fine large design in 
the centre. The initials surrounded by ornament make 
an effective decoration. These should be embroidered 
in colored silks. Again, I suggest gold-colored silks as 
most useful and effective.” 

“What other methods of embroidery can be used ?” 

“In making borders I think it an excellent plan to 
stamp the design and then throw it into relief by darning 
the groundin color. The embroidery cord which is now 
in vogue is useful in outlining adesign. The cord is fas- 
tened down at small intervals by white or colored silks. 
A purl stitch, as it is technically known to embroiderers, 
increases the effectiveness.” 

“What is a purl stitch ?” 

“A loop-shaped stitch, and it is very orna- 
mental. If the manufacturers used good designs 
in the damask table-cioths it would be a happy 
thought to treat those by outlining and veining. 
But the designs are not good, so if we must use 
them, we keep them as unobtrusive as possible. 

“ | have seen a table cloth for a‘ stag party’—I 
believe that is the technical term. It was used at 
a gentleman’s supper. All about the square cloth 
were groups taken from old Dutch pictures, boors 
drinking, emblems of rough good cheer. It was 
very jolly, and not as recklessly convivial as it 
sounds. This was executed in old Dutch em- 
broidery to be in character, and in blue linen 
floss. 

* Now let me describe a hunting cloth to be 
used at a hunt dinner. It was square, and just large 
enough to cover the top of the table. It hada 
border about six inches wide, and this was a 
regular hunting field. Hounds and huntsmen were 
pursuing a fox at full cry, jumping hurdles and 
ditches in most exciting fashion. The drawing 
was done by a huntsman of artistic tastes and 
the work by a young lady fond of the chase. It 
was outlined in black silk, and so finely done that 
the work was like an etching; even the faces 
wore their various expressions.” 

“One could vary the scene for the occasion ?” 

“ Certainly. At the seaside, where there is a fish 
club, wave forms, dolphins, big and little fishes 
would combine into an ornament that would be 
both entertaining and suitable. In fact, to every 
woman will occur some event to which she wishes 
to give special attention, and she can get up a set 
of table napery to do it honor. In this age of de- 
signs offered so freely there ought to be no diffi- 
culty in getting something suitable if she does not 
design or draw herself. In fact, with my enthu- 
siasm for the embroiderer’s art, I can fancy no 
more agreeable pastime than in thus decorating 


an entire table service of linen.” M. G. H. 





LECTERN HANGING. 





THE lectern hanging engraved in this number is 
part of a set for Trinity Church furniture, to go with 
altar and pulpit hangings given last month. The ground 
should be of figured silk, as before recommended, of the 
correct ecclesiastical green, and the whole design should 
be carefully marked out upon it. It should be framed 
all in one—that is to say, not rolled and the outlying or- 
naments worked first, leaving the heavy gold triangles 
to be applied when all else is finished. The roses must 
be worked either in ordinary or in Japanese feather- 
stitch in silk, and very delicate tones of light, broken 
reds selected ; the calyx leaflets in satin-stitch, the lines 
going outward in bronzy olives inclining to gold. 
When the flower is fully worked it should be outlined 
with fine gold*cord or with Japanese gold thread; a 
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finer quality being used for the divisions between the 
petals and for the seeds. These last may be terminated 
with small gold spangles or with French knots. The 
foliage leaves at the alternate extremities of the triangles 
should be worked with bronze gold silk, laid across from 
side to side, not quite close together, but allowing the 
green of the ground to show a glimmering through. 
They must then be outlined with two threads of Japan- 
ese gold sewn down with Maltese silk of the same tint, so 
that the stitches may be invisible. Veins of gold thread 
should then be worked over the silk. 

The delicate tracery of lines between the roses and 
leaves should be worked in thick stem-stitch in the same 
bronze golds used for the calyx leaflets between the 
petals of the roses, the terminations brightening into 
pure golden tones and worked in satin-stitch. The 
powderings which repeat the centres of the roses should 
also be worked in stem-stitch with bronze gold silk, 
the seeds heing French knots of pure gold silk. These 
knots should either be worked with a thick strand of 
silk, so as to make them larger and give a little more 
importance, or a larger knot, made by twisting the silk 
twice or more round the needle when making the knot. 

The design of the triangles must be separately 
marked out on the strong linen or holland, always rec- 
ommended for gold work. Brick-stitch, made with a 
treble row of double gold threads, not too fine, and 
stitched across with red silk, must be used and great 
care taken with the points of the triangles. If Japanese 
gold is used, which cannot easily be carried through the 
material, it must be finished as neatly as possible, and a 
strand of silk or of gold thread laid over the joinings in 
the direction of the point. After the gold work has 
been pasted and left to dry in the frame, it must be cut 
out and applied on the space left for it on the antepen- 
dium. After being firmly stitched down all round and 
on both sides of the interlaced triangles it will probably 
be necessary to put a couching line of gold thread or 
fine cord to hide the stitches. If, however, this can be 
done by a line of dark red chenille or of dark green che- 
nille a darker tone of the ground, it will certainly look 
richer. 

When all is finished and a very little paste rubbed 
into the back of the work and allowed to dry slowly, 
the work may be unframed and the antependium made 
up. It will probably require an interlining of coarse 
and rather stiff iinen, over which the work may be care- 
fully tacked and the edge turned over about a quarter of 
an inch and herring-boned. The silk lining, which may 
either be green or red, should then be first tacked and 
then sewn on with invisible stitches. A gold fringe of 
two and a half or three inches may be sewn on, so as to 
lie on the antependium at the bottom. The space for 
this fringe should be marked on the silk before any 
work is begun and the centre struck for the design 


above it. L. HIGGIN. 


SUMMER EMBROIDERY. 


EMBROIDERY in summer assumes a different aspect 
from that it wears in winter. All heavy materials, wools and 
silks, are banished, and the thickest textures are Bolton sheeting 
and duck, linens and open canvases being the favorite. The 
work chosen, moreover, must especially /ook dainty and attrac- 
tive, or it becomes almost an accessory of the toilet on sum- 
mer piazzas and in view of the gay throngs at the watering places. 
The more important dealers in embroidery materials make special 
preparations for the summer with these points in view. Among 
the things shown at J. B. Shepherd & Co.’s are Bolton sheetings 
in color. There wasa dull moss-green tint, for instance, prepared 
for a sofa-pillow, divided by two strips of dull silver galloon in- 
to three stripes. In the centre was the ornament, an odd med- 
izval design wrought in heavy outlines of rope silk in two shades 
of red, and the interstices of the ornament darned in filoselle of 
thesamecolor, Among similar pillows in other tints was one of red 
divided in the same way by silver galloon, the ornament, a conven- 
tional floral design, being heavily outlined in reddish brown rope 
silk, and this was retraced inside by a line of lighter red executed 
in buttonhole stitch, leaving small intervals between the upright 
portions of the stitch which extended inward—very effective work 
at a slight cost of labor. Other sofa-pillows had the outlines 
marked by soft but rather large chenille and woollen cords, that 
were kept in place by couchings of another tint in silk, with lighter 
embroidery stitches inside. Solid embroidery involves much la- 
bor and attention to stitchery, and there is little of such work in 
summer. Almost everything is done in outline, aided, perhaps, by 
buttonholing and darning. 

Toilet-covers chiefly divide the attention with sofa-pillows. 
They are of fine white linen, and can be now bought with drawn- 
work borders stamped for the embroidery, which is usually in 
outline with linen floss or wash silks. 

There is a revival of fine sheer, cream-tinted canvas. Bureau- 
covers of this can be bought with beautifully drawn borders, all 
ready foraction. The embroidery is in the old-fashioned sampler 
stitch, and in old-fashioned colors. One of these was in dull 
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greens, olives, and yellows. Nothing could be more quaintly pret- 
ty. In addition to the border, the cloth was sprinkled over wth 
small flowers in sampler stitch introducing faint tints of red, 

The old-fashioned chair-strips in Berlin wool on canvas make 
popular summer work. 


AN artistic kind of needlework, which should never be 
allowed to goout of favor, is the old-fashioned Macramé¢ lace, 
made from Barbour’s flax threads, which, by the way, are equally 
desirable for the making of Cluny, Russian and other broadly exe- 
cuted work of the kind so effective in decoration and furniture. 
The soft, natural hue of the flax is far better than any artificial 
coloring, and when relieved, for instance, against a lining of dark 
crimson or maroon, it is rich and harmonious. Such a combination 
was seen recently in an open-worked strip of Macramé lace for 
a mantel valance, finished with a deep knotted fringe of the 
threads. Nothing could have been in better taste for the purpose. 
Macramé lace work is almost as easy of execution as old-time knit- 
ting, and it would be good news to learn that it had been seen on 
the piazza of every house in the country this summer. 





‘Greatment of Designs. 


IN PAINTING IN OIL COLORS, begin by drawing care- 
fully the outlines of the head and shoulders with a sharp-pointed 
piece of charcoal. Next secure the charcoal sketch by going over 
it with a little burnt Sienna and ivory black, mixed with a little 
turpentine. The shadows of the hair and face may be massed— 
that is to say, painted in one flat tone. A flat bristle brush of 
medium size will also be needed ; rub the tones into the canvas, 
not allowing any more actual paint to show than is necessary. 

The hair is treated in the same manner, and it will be well to 
rub in only the general impression of the darks, leaving the can- 
vas to represent the light parts. Be sure that the features are all 
in place, though no actual details are needed in this first drawing. 

It is always well to begin with the background, which can be 
laid in while the frottée or underpainting of the head is drying. 
In this underpainting, always keep before you the effect of the 
original study. Notice, for example, that the dark tones of the 
head are relieved by a lighter tone in the background, and so on. 
Let the background be of a light, warm blue-gray tone, painted 
loosely and yet with plenty of pigment. 

Make the hair a light reddish brown, with pretty golden tints in 
the high lights, especially over the ear and forehead. ‘The half 
tints are soft blue gray in tone and the shadows warm rich reddish 
brown. The girl’s complexion is a pure ivory white, with a faint 
rose flush in the cheeks and softly tinted rose-colored lips. The 
eyes are of hazel brown and the eyebrows and lashes are light red- 
dish brown. 

The dress, of which very little is seen, is a warm light pink with 
a high collar of white muslin inthe neck. <A tea rose, with its 
creamy yellow tints, is fastened on the right side of her gown. 

Begin by painting the background, or at least laying in its gen- 
eral effect, as this will materially influence the flesh tints. Use 
permanent blue, white, a very little ivory black, yellow ochre, 
light red and raw umber. 

After the head is painted it is well to review the background, 
and the effect will be improved by adding a deeper tone of shad- 
ow behind the shoulders. In the deeper tones of shadow substi- 
tute burnt Sienna for light red ; add madder lake, and use less 
white. Paint the hair with light red, raw umber, white, a little 
yellow ochre and a very little ivory black. In the half tints use 
permanent blue, and in the shadows substitute burnt Sienna for 
light red. For the local flesh tint in face and neck, use white, 
yellow ochre, vermilion, a little cobalt, and a little raw umber and 
a very little ivory black. In the cheeks add madder lake, and for 
the shadows omit vermilion and use only raw umber, a little 
white, yellow ochre, madder lake, light red and a very little ivory 
black, Where the shadows become deeper and warmer in tone, as 
over the eyes, behind the nose, under the chin, etc., substitute burnt 
Sienna for light red, and make the tones rich and warm in 
quality. 

For the lips use vermilion, madder lake, a little white and raw 
umber. In the shadows add cobalt and a very little ivory black, 
omitting vermilion. The high lights in both upper and lower 
lips should be touched in smartly with a finely pointed sable brush 
of firm texture. The lower lip is always redder and warmer in 
tone than the upper. After painting the mouth in its local tone, 
add these crisp touches, using vermiiion, madder lake, white—a 
little white and the least bit of ivory black to prevent crudeness, 

For the dress use vermilion, white, madder lake, raw umber 
and a little ivory black. In the deeper shadows add burnt Sienna 
and a little permanent blue, omitting vermilion, which has no place 
inshadows. The white collar is painted in at first with a uniform 
tone of warm, delicate gray, the lights and shadows being added 
later. 

Keep the lights for the last, as they lose their freshness if 
painted in too soon, 

The brushes needed are: for general laying in, or first paint- 
ing, large and medium flat bristle brushes. For small details 
and careful work in finishing use flat pointed sables, Nos. 6and 10. 
For the first painting, which should be put on heavily, mix a little 
turpentine with the colors, as this causes them to dry quickly. 
After this, however, it is better to use French poppy oil as a 
medium. Very little is required, and this should be mixed with 
the colors on the palette before painting. 

IN WATER-COLORS, the same general effect of color already 
given for oil painting may be used. Procure a sheet of What- 
man’s double elephant paper with a texture of medium rough- 
ness; it is better when painting a face not to use paper with 
too coarse a texture. It is well to stretch the paper either on an 
ordinary drawing board or else on a regular stretcher lined with 
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muslin. Directions for stretching water-color paper have been 
frequently given in these columns, If one can draw well enough 
to sketch in tne design lightly with a finely pointed charcoal stick, 
this is, of course, the best way ; otherwise it will be better to trans- 
fer the outlines of the head and shoulders, To do this it is only 
necessary to ‘‘ scribble,” so to speak, on the back of the paper 
with a rather soft lead-pencil, and then go over the outlines with 
a fine steel knitting-needle or etching pencil. The ‘‘ scribbled” 
paper is placed beneath the design to be transferred, face down- 
ward, on the water-color paper. The pointed instrument is then 
used to follow carefully the outlines of the design ; and when the 
paper is removed, a complete tracing should be found beneath 

The knitting-needle may be considered a strictly feminine de- 
vice, but is really much better than to trace the outlines with a 
lead-pencil, which, if carelessly used, may injure the design. 

The paper should be moistened all over, before applying the 
color, with pure water, anda clean, large, round brush should 
be used to wash in the background. 

The moist water-colors in pans or tubes are, of course, to be 
used. If transparent washes are employed, which, as a rule, 
is considered the best method of painting on the rough, heavy 
English paper, no white pigment is allowed, though for decorative 
painting on textile fabrics Chinese white is an indispensable foun- 
dation, and should also be mixed with all the colors to give ** body” 
to them. 

The few changes made between the oil and water-colors given 
for painting this charming study are as follows: Substitute sepia 
in water-color for bone brown in oil. Cobalt will be found 
more generally useful in water-color than permanent blue, and rose 
madder will also prove a better color than madder lake if one 
does not care to buy both. Lamp-black is an excellent color for 
toning backgrounds, flesh and drapery generally, and will well 
replace the very useful ivory black of oil color, 

The brushes needed for water-color painting are: one large 
round ‘‘ washer ’”’ of dark or mixed hairs, also two or more gradu- 
ated camel’s-hair (vot sad/es) for general details; and one or 
perhaps two little finely pointed camel’s-hair brushes for small 
details in finishing, especially about the eyes, nostrils, ears and 
mouth, 

THE POPPIES AND MORNING-GLORIES. 

THE background may be a light warm blue gray, with 
touches of purple in the shadows. The poppies are red and dull 
pink, with deep purplish black tones in the petals near the centre. 
In order to make the composition harmonious and agreeable, it 
will be well to make the upper poppies red and those nearer the 
morning-glories pink ; though, of course, the colors should be so 
arranged as to avoid abrupt effects. The morning-glories are soft 
white, with stripes of pink and purple; a little pink is seen on the 
edges, especially in those which are nearer the pink poppies. 

IN PAINTING IN OIL COLORS, first sketch the general outlines 
of the design with a stick of charcoal, sharpened to a point. 

Do not attempt to put in too many details at first, but be care- 
ful to secure the general proportions, and place each flower in its 
proper place. If one has not the requisite knowledge to draw the 
design correctly, it will be better to trace the outlines. 

Begin with the background, and paint this with raw umber, 
white, a little permanent blue, light red and ivory black. In the 
lighter parts add a little yellow ochre and madder lake, omitting 
raw umber, In the deeper shadows substitute burnt Sienna for 
light red, and add more madder lake and permanent blue. The 
red poppies are painted with vermilion, madder lake and white, 
qualified with a little ivory black for the local tone. In the shad- 
ows add light red and a little permanent blue. The surface lights, 
which are seen where the petal turns over, are cool blue gray ; 
these are very important, and are often overlooked or omitted by 
careless painters. The actual ‘‘ high lights” are quite different, 
and generally suggest merely a light shade of the local tone. The 
reflected lights should also be studied with attention, as they give 
transparency to the petals. Paint the gray surface lights with 
white, ivory black, permanent blue, yellow ochre and light red. 

The pink poppies are cool and gray in tone; the lights are al- 
most white, and the half tints are soft purplish gray. The dark 
spots near the centre in both the red and pink flowers are a dull 
purple black, The colors needed for the pink flowers are madder 
lake, white, a little yellow ochre and a very little ivory black in the 
local tone, In the shadows add raw umber and light red, with a 
little permanent blue. For the dark places near the centre, use 
ivory black, madder lake ard permanent blue. In the surface 
lights use a little yellow ochre and silver white, with a very little 
medder lake and the very least bit of ivory black. The stamens 
are a deep black gray, with a purple tinge in parts. Paint these 
with ivory black, light red, permanent blue, white and yellow 
ochre. 

rhe green leaves and buds of the poppies are much grayer and 
cooler in color than those of the morning-glories ; their stems are 
also very light and blue gray. To paint these, use permanent 
blue, white, ivory black, a little light cadmium and light red. In 
the shadows substitute madder lake for light red, and add raw 
umber, 

Ihe morning-glories should be painted in at first with a gen- 
eral tone of very light warm gray, and the high lights and other 
details are added afterward. For this general (or local) tone of 
gray, mix white, yellow ochre, a little permanent blue, madder 
lake and a very little ivory black. In the shadows add burnt 
Sienna and use less white. The pure high lights are touched in 
boldly with white, a little yellow ochre, and the very least quan- 
tity of ivory black to prevent crudeness. The pinkish purple 
stripes are painted with madder lake, white, a little permanent 
blue or cobalt, qualified with a very little raw umber and a touch 
of ivory black. Inthe shadows add burnt Sienna and raw umber. 
The green leaves of the morning-glory are a medium shade of 
warm bright green. The stems show more yellow than the leaves, 
and are very light in quality of color, For these greens use 
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white, Antwerp blue, light cadmium, vermilion and ivory black, 
adding raw umber and burnt Sienna in the shadows. 

The brushes needed are large, medium and small flat bristle 
brushes for general work, and for small details in finishing, use flat 
pointed sables, Nos, 6 and g. 

IN WATER-COLOR PAINTING the same list of colors may be 
used as has been given for oil painting. Forthe lights the paper 
may be left clear, or else they may be taken out by wetting the 
spot with clean water and then applying clean, thick blotting- 
paper. For the general washing in of tones use plenty of water and 
a large, round brush of dark or mixed hair, and for small details 
have on hand several good camel’s-hair of assorted sizes, from me- 
dium to very small. Keepalways by you a sheet of clean blotting- 
paper, to absorb the extra drops from the washing, which should 
be allowed to flow freely on the paper at first. A clean, soft cot- 
ton rag will also be found very useful. 





THE COLORED STUDY OF FERNS. 


THIS charming study of ferns is intended principally 
for the use of amateurs and students in showing them the modern 
methods of painting from nature. It may, however, be utilized 
in many ways for decorative effects, as the composition is both 
graceful and simple, and can easily be modified and altered to suit 
the taste of the artist. 

FOR PAINTING IN OIL COLORS use canvas which is single 
primed and well stretched on a wooden stretcher. Begin by 
sketching in carefully the principal forms of the design, leaving 
all details for the second painting. Use charcoal stickssharpened 
to a point, and, to secure the drawing, later, go over the charcoal 
lines with a small, pointed sable brush filled with burnt Sienna 
and ivory black diluted with turpentine. This will dry very quickly, 
and in the mean time paint the background, which is a tone of 
gray brown, light above, and shading into deep, rich tones in the 
lower part of the picture, 

It is well to begin by laying in—i.e., by painting in a simple 
manner—the general effect of light and shade throughout the 
The smaller details should be put in after- 
Do not attempt 


whole composition. 
ward, to preserve the desired simplicity of effect. 
to get the exact outlines of the ferns at first, but strive to give their 
general forms, 

The colors needed for the background are bone brown, white, 
yellow ochre, a little permanent blue, and light red adding burnt 
Sienna and omitting light redand yellow ochrein the deeper shad- 
ows at the lower part, and also adding a little madder lake. 

The warm greens seen, which give the local tint of the ferns, 
are painted with white, light cadmium, a little Antwerp blue, ver- 
milion and ivory black. In the shadows omit vermilion and add 
burnt Sienna. The brilliant touches of very light green may be 
painted with Schénfeldt’s light zinober green qualified by white, 
vermilion, light cadmium and black. The cool blue greens seen 
in some parts are painted with permanent blue instead of Ant- 
werp blue ; add to this white, a little cadmium, madder lake and 
black. 

Paint with plenty of color, and use flat bristle brushes of me- 
dium small size for the general work. The small details and fin- 
ishing touches may be put in with small, flat-pointed sables, Nos. 
5 and 9g. 

An excellent medium is French poppy oil. 
paints before putting the tones on the canvas. 

To PAINT THE STUDY IN WATER-COLORS, stretch a piece of 
Whatman’s double elephant paper in the manner often described 
in these columns. Wash the whole surface over with clean water, 
using a large brush. When this is dry, sketch in with a finely- 
sharpened charcoal point the general outlines of the design, dust- 
ing off the superfluous charcoal with a soft cloth. 

First wash in the general tones of the background with a large, 
soft brush. For this use sepia, cobalt, raw umber and light red. 
Make the first wash of a rather light tone, about that seen in the 
right upper corner, and when this is dry go over it with darker 
washes util the desired shade is produced. Add yellow ochre in 
the warmer tones, and burnt Sienna in the deeper parts at the left 
and toward the bottom. 

Let the background dry before painting the ferns, 
colors may be used for these as were just given in the directions 
for painting this study in oils. The few foilowing exceptions may 
be made in the palette ; Cobalt in water-color is more useful than 
the permanent blue given in the oil colors; sepia will replace 
bone brown, and lamp-black in water-colors is much better than 
ivory black. Use plenty of water in mixing the washes, and have 
a large, round brush of dark or mixed hair for washing in back- 
grounds or any large spaces. 

For details and finishing several camel’s-hair brushes of differ- 
ent sizes will be needed, say three, from medium to very small, 
the latter for putting in the stems and fine small touches under 


Mix a little with the 


The same 


the edges and fronds, 

Remember that each wash must be dry before painting over it, 
and that less water is needed in the deeper tones than in the first 
general washes. The high lights may be taken out by wetting the 
paper and applying a piece of thick, clean blotting-paper, cut to a 
point for small lights, or laid flat on the wet spot for large places. 





THE recent exhibition by the life modelling class of 
the Art Students’ League of New York was full of promise, al- 
though the organization has not long been in existence. The in- 
structors are Augustus St. Gaudens and George T. Brewster. It 
is generally understood, we believe, that wood-carving is included 
in the course of instruction, 


THE Gotham Art Students, beside their exhibition of 
students’ work, recently held one of drawings and sketches for dec- 
orations by Mr. La Farge. Among these were photographs of 
recent panel paintings and water-color studies for similar works, 
and for stained glass. Several of the last-mentioned studies had 
not previously been shown to the public. 


THE ART A 


MATEUR. 








AMONG recent minor exhibitions, that of autographs 
at the Grolier Club was one of the most interesting. It included 
specimens of original scores by Beethoven, Mendelssohn and other 
great musicians; letters of Victor Hugo, Thackeray and Keats; 
and portions of manuscript “ copy ’* by Carlyle, Longfellow and 
by many living writers more or less known to fame. Of others, 
an exhibition, or rather a private view of several sets of original 
drawings for recent French illustrated works, was had at Duprat’s, 
Among the drawings shown were Lalauze’s for Perrault’s Fairy 


Tales and those of Paul Avril for Uzanne's ** Miroir du Monde.” 
hl \] \] 
De ublirations. 

THE APRIL PORTFOLIO (Macmillan & Co.) has an 
etching by C. O. Murray, of Shrewsbury Bridge, after the picture 
by T. Hearne, and a reproduction of Rembrandt’s etching, ‘‘ The 
Presentation in the Temple.’”? There is also a photogravure of 
‘** A Berwickshire Landscape,’’ by Thomas Scott. The number for 
May contains ‘‘ The Card Players,’’ etched by G. M. Rhead after 
Hendrik Sorgh; a mezzotint of St. Mary Redcliffe Church, and 
a drawing of Charlecote House. The series of interesting articles 
on the early English water-colorists is continued, with excellent 
process fac-similes after Turner and Girtin, and there are papers 
on the seventeenth century halls of West Yorkshire and on some 
architects of the English Renaissance. 


L’ART (Macmillan & Co.) for the first half of May 
is devoted to the Salon, We notice with pleasure the considerable 
place given to American painters. Ridgway Knight’s ‘‘ Calling 
the Ferryman” is illustrated by a full-page reproduction of a 
crayon drawing by the artist. George Hitchcock’s ‘‘Annuncia- 
tion ” is also illustrated, and there isa splendid etching, by Chauvel, 
after his ‘‘ Tulip Culture,’”’ which was illustrated in a full-page 
drawing by the artist himself in The Art Amateur last month. 
Other full-page plates are of Haquette’s ‘* Herring Fisher” and 
Flameng’s studies for his decorations at the Sarbonne. Of the 
numerous lesser illustrations we can mention only those of the 
pictures by Yon, Boudin, Berton, Lapostelet, Japy, Maignan and 
Laurent-Ysell. ‘The number for the second fortnight of May is 
devoted to the sculpture at the Salon. 


THE MAGAZINE OF ART (Cassell & Co.) for June 
is a particularly attractive number. There is an illustrated account 
of the great English picture mart—Christie’s ; a paper on Jean 
Jacques Henner, by Frederick Wedmore, also illustrated; and 
one on the celebrated ** Peter Pindar” (Dr. John Wolcott), con- 
sidered as an art critic. Professor Church has some valuable 
remarks about the influence of light on water-colors, and George 
Clausen argues that the English school of art is not in danger 
from foreign influences, but is rather in great need to profit by 
them. The full-page plates are an etching, by James Dobie, of 
Walter Longley’s pathetic picture, ‘‘ Betrayed,” and a wood-cut 
by M. Haider after Louis Leloir’s **‘ Promenade.” 

IN the COURRIER DE L’ART, M. Edmond Bonaffé 
has begun a second series of the amusing disquisitions upon 
matters of art, of which the first series has been published in 
book form under the title of ‘‘ Propos de Valentine.” 


THE REVUE DES ARTS DECORATIFS contains the 
reports of the juries of the ninth exhibition of the ‘Union 
Centrale,” and an interesting letter on fashion in jewelry, by M. 
Josse. The illustrations have much merit, yet the editor promises 
much better in future, the Society of the Union Centrale having 
resumed full control of the magazine. 


THE WOMAN’S WORLD, the handsomely printed 
monthly magazine launched last winter by Cassell & Co. under 
the editorship of Mr. Oscar Wilde, improves with each successive 
issue, One of the most interesting articles has been that on ‘‘ Car- 
men Sylva,’”’ the nom de plume of the poet Queen of Roumania. 
The more recent paper on modern Greek poets seems to be less 
in the legitimate line of this particular magazine. It is noticeable 
that the articles on dress—without which, of course, a Woman’s 
World would be little better than a dreary waste—are illustrated 
with much more taste than one finds in mere “ fashion plates,” 
We suspect that the editor must take a personal interest in them. 


THE DICKENS AQUARELLES are “twelve original 
character illustrations by ‘ Stylus,’ ” in a neat portfolio, published 
by J. W. Bouton, They are facsimiles of flat-tinted pen sketches 
of the chief personages in The Pickwick Papers, and, presumably, 
will be followed by similar illustratious of other of the works of 





Dickens, 

SARA CREWE; or, What Happened at Miss Minch- 
in’s, by Frances Hodgson Burnett (Charles Scribner's Sons), 
although hardly likely to equal in popularity the author’s ‘ Little 
Lord Fauntleroy,’’ whose success was phenomenal, is without 
doubt one of the most charming books for children that has been 
published for years. A little girl is the heroine, and it is her 
name that gives the title to the book, What a very hard time she 
had at Miss Minchin’s boarding-school after the death of her 
father, who left no funds to pay for her keeping there ; how brave 
and self-reliant the little creature was ; what a comfort she found 
in the companionship of ‘* Emily,” her doll; how a mysterious 
gentleman from India who lived in the neighborhood took an in- 
terest in her, and what came of it--all must be read to be appre- 
ciated. We do not mean to spoil the story by giving the plot of 
it. Mr. Birch, whose admirable illustrations to “ Little Lord 
Fauntleroy ” added so much to its charm, again acquits himself 
most creditably in reflecting in his work the spirit of the story. 
We would only add that if the reader is thinking of making a 
present to a little girl, this is just the book to give her, 


OF the five stories by J. H. Shorthouse printed under 
the title of the longest, A TEACHER OF THE VIOLIN, by Macmillan 


& Co., that, though good, is not the best. Outside of the minor 
French dramatists of the old régime, no one, we believe, has 
better grasped the spirit of French aristocratic ideas of honor, or 
shown a keener appreciation of the useless virtues and inex- 
cusable vices which they inculcate or permit, than he has in the 
tale of ‘‘ The Marquis de St. Palage.’’ The title story and one 
other, ‘‘ The Baroness Helena von Saarfield,” illustrate different 
phases of the monstrous self-conceit of German artists. Two 
others, ‘* A Story of a Boy and a Girl’’ and ** An Apologue” inter- 
rest principally though the charm of the author’s style. 


MARRIED love and theology in a sleepy new England 
farming village would seem to be sorry materials for a modern 
romance, yet Margaret Deland contrives with them to hold the 
reader’s attention through the four hundred and seventy pages of 
JouHN WARD, PREACHER, published by Houghton, Miftlin & Co. 
The miracle is wrought by the selection of types of character 
which it requires a bold as well as delicate hand to portray. The 
preacher, a modern Jonathan Edwards, his wife Helen, whom 
he discards because she wi!! not beli. ve in the Calvinistic hell, and 
all of their friends and acquaintance are so drawn as to present a 
perfect picture of life in one of those out-of-the-way communities 
where New England Puritanism still lingers. The author’s style 
is quiet and graceful, with a reserve of force which she knows how 
to employ on occasion. 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF JAPANESE BRONZE has just 
been published by ‘the author, Mr. Edward Greey. It gives, in 
the form of short notes, some account of the prehistoric, legen- 
dary, Buddhistic and more recent bronzes of the empire. It is 
illustrated with a number of process engravings of bronze foun- 
tains, temple bells and lamps, mostly of the Tokugawa and 
modern periods. Mr. Greey does not believe that Japanese art is 
dead, but that, with the revival of native patronage, it will take 
on a new form as charming as any of the past. 


Correspondence. 


THE ROSE STUDY IN CHINA PAINTING. 
SIR: Please publish the Lacroix colors for the colored 
I want to put it upon 





rose study published in your June number. 
a large porcelain plaque. What colors shall 1 use for the dark 
rich red of the flowers and the brownish red color seen in some of 
the shadings of the rose in the lightest part of the background ? 
There is also a gray shade on some of the green leaves I would 
Describe the background coloring also, and you 
M. M. S., Canon City, Col. 

Deep red rose tintsare the most difficult of all colors to obtain 
in minerals, The nearest approximation to the oil colors used 
for the red roses in the June number is ‘‘carmin No. 3 foncé,”’ 
with fifteen per cent ‘* jaune orangé.” Grade the strength to suit 
the light and medium tones, then shade over the deepest tones 
A little more “ jaune orangé’”’ may be 
For the gray 


like explained. 
will oblige 


, 


with ‘* pourpre riche.” 
touched where the ‘* brownish red color’’ appears. 
tones use one third ‘‘ noire d’ivoire’’ and two thirds ** bleu ciel 
clair.” The greens are ‘‘ vert de vessie,” ‘‘ vert No. 5 pré,”” *‘ vert 
No. 1 brun,”’ and ‘‘vert No.7 noir.’’ For the background use 
‘‘ocre,’’ with a very little “ noir d'ivoire’’ clouded in upper right 
corner, and shade richly with “ violet de fer.”’ 


HINTS ABOUT WOOD-CARVING. 

F. G. S., Cambridge, Mass.—You might try one of the 
carved picture rail designs given in the present number; or if you 
would prefer to make your maiden effort on a panel, take one of 
well-seasoned inch walnut, from one to two feet long, and about 
ten inches wide. Get smooth wood, of fine, even grain, not to 
add the total depravity of ‘* cross-grain” to the other initiatory 
perplexities of carving, and have a carpenter dress it on both sides. 
You should have a carving bench, which should be very solidly 
made, thirty-four inches high and twenty-four inches wide and 
four and one half feet long. This is a convenient size, though 
these dimensions are not arbitrary, and may be modified to suit 
the various conditions of amateur work. But the bench must be 
very solid, and should have a shelf ordrawer underneath for tools. 
Another good way to keep tools is to slip them through little 
strips of leather tacked against the wall back of the bench. A 
wooden vise, as on a carpenter’s bench, is very useful, though it 
may be dispensed with, Of course carving may be done by clamp- 
ing the work to an ordinary table, but it will be found fatiguing, 
being too high for sitting and too low for standing. And the 
pupil who fairly gets to carving will find himself standing much of 
the time in order to secure greater freedom of motion with the 
arms. A high stool, to bring one to the height of the bench when 
sitting, should be provided. The work must be firmly fastened to 
the bench ; wooden hand-screws, such as used by carpenters, are 
good. More easily managed, and just as serviceable, since, no 
matter how large a piece of furniture may be attempted, only one 
piece of wood is carved at a time, are the ordinary iron carriage 
clamps, which can be procured at any hardware store at a cost of 
fifty to seventy-five cents. It is better to get two of these, as one 
will sometimes need two in working on a long panel ; get clamps 
that will take in not less than four inches of wood, to include 
thickness of bench and of working panel, and get the ‘‘ adjusta- 
ble” screw, which will fit itself to and hold a curved surface. 





SPINDLE AND LATTICE WORK. 
SUBSCRIBER.—Spindle-work such as you refer to as 
shown in the ‘* Cozy Corner” illustration may be bought of Nop- 
per & Horneck, 406 East Thirtieth Street, New York. Japanese 
lattice-work may be bought at Vantine’s, Broadway, near Eigh- 
teenth Street. 
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PLATE 677.—MONOGRAMS. Second Page of “‘R."’ 
(ForTY-FOURTH PAGE OF THE SERIES.) 
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PLATE 678.—FAN DECORATION. °’ Chrysanthemums.”’ 
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PLATE 682.—MONOGRAMS. First Page of °'8.’’ 


(FoRTY-FIFTH PAGE OF THE SERIES.) 
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PLATE 683.—VERTICAL aya FOR WOOD C-/ 
By Binn I'r!MAN. 


(See page 42.) 
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